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Reading For Pay 


by EDWARD WEEKS 


fifty books a year. Before sending my 

copy to press it is my habit to discuss the 
new novel, biography, or whatever with my 
wife, who, being as insatiable as I am, will al- 
most certainly have read the new, freshly inked 
volume before it has been thirty-six hours in 
the house. Then it becomes her obligation to 
read the manuscript of my criticism, not be- 
cause my Own cpinions are in a jellied state 
and need to be formed by a housewife, but 
simply because I wish to be sure that in my 
comments I have not neglected to polish off this 
or that fact of the book under discussion. Again 
and again my better half will remind me of 
features which I have failed to emphasize. It 
is always hard to say as much as you want to 
in the narrow confines of a book review. 
Harder still to be sure that your remarks will 
give to the unacquainted the perfect prepara- 
tion for the book to come. 


[io approximately one hundred and 


For that is essentially what book reviewing 
amounts to: preparing the audience for the per- 
formance—it may be either a treat or a dis- 
appointment—which is to come. The trouble 
is that modern reviewers, like modern biog- 
raphers, too often insert themselves as a screen 
between the reader and the subject they are 
writing about. With an arrogance which is 
out of place in literature they compel you to 


see things through their eyes—or not at all. 
In preparing an audience for a new book which 
he has been fortunate to read in advance, the 
reviewer should bear in mind that his duty 
is to reflect—as does a mirror—as much of 
the character and appearance of the book as 
a reader may need before turning into page 
one. Having placed the book in the proper 
light, he is then at liberty to give you his opinion 
of its relative strength or weakness. But al- 
ways humbly and with the reservation that 
others may differ with him. To compel other 
readers to take or leave a book as he dictates 
is characteristic of Herr Hitler, but not of the 
reviewer who knows his job. 


A mirror reflects the outward surface only. 
More is expected of a book reviewer—but not 
too much more! The woman who sits behind 
you at the theatre and who, thanks to a previous 
visit, thinks she must warn you of everything 
that is going to happen is no more of a bore 
than the reviewer who devotes half his space 
to telling you a skeletonized version of the plot. 
In each case your informant is removing every 
vestige of surprise from a performance, much 
of whose entertainment is derived from the 
fact that the audience doesn’t know what’s com- 
ing next. I have inveighed against a certain 
superiority in reviewers: I really think that the 
man who gives the story away is quite as much 
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of a nuisance. Even the ablest critics are some- 
times guilty of this fallacy. Booksellers and 
publishers both know that people read pri- 
marily to be amused, and it makes them furious 
to see the contents of a promising new novel 
(which has taken the author ten months and 
360 pages to build up) predigested in three 
dry paragraphs by an uninspired reviewer. 
The only people who profit from such stupid 
reviewing are those who like to talk about 
books they haven’t read. 


Enough for prohibitions. The “do’s” in any 
profession are much more important than the 
“don’t’s.” The first commandment for book 
reviewers is to read the book, not skim it. A 
few agile minds, a few professional critics, 
can run through a volume with an experienced 
eye in an hour and a half or less. Arnold Ben- 
nett was one such. For a considerable period 
he reviewed on an average of 300 novels a 
year, fitting the work, as he said, “into the 
odd unoccupied corners of my time, the main 
portions of which are given to the manufacture 
of novels, plays, short stories, and longer lit- 
erary essays.” He was writing a million words 
a year when he made that remark, and his 
familiarity with the elements and structure of 
fiction reduced his book reviewing to a form 
of genial exercise. It is doubtful if he read 
page-by-page one book in fifty. 


But more normal souls need more time and 
longer consideration. Three hours, I think, 
should be your minimum allowance to get in- 
side a book. You may need two or three times 
that if you are really to penetrate beneath the 
surface. 


Let me take it for granted that you will do 
your reading conscientiously. And as you read, 
try to keep one portion of your mind some- 
what detached from the main current of the 
narrative itself. Once you have learned to cul- 
tivate this detachment you will be impelled to 


pause every now and then to make note of 
certain pros and cons in the book. Suppose a 
character seems to you too flat to be serviceable, 
suppose an episode seems to you too incredible 
to be believed in, then you had better make note 
of your impression before it is effaced. I 
have found that the blank white leaves pro- 
vide me with a convenient closet for these odds 
and ends of criticism. I jot them down as 
hastily as possible in short-cut English of my 
own, and when the book is done and it is time 
to assimilate my impressions I turn to this 
“closet” and find what I need. 

So by way of summary let me present you 
with the ten commandments for book reviewers : 
(1) Don’t use loose words—“thrilling,” “in- 
triguing,” “cute,” “grand,” “swell”—in talk- 
ing or writing of books. There are some 
readers who don’t know any better: you do; 
(2) practice humility in stating your opinion 
of a book. Allow for the possibility that your 
judgment may not be infallible; (3) don’t give 
away the contents, or the plot, of the book 
you are discussing. The author has taken a 
year to prepare its entertainment and surprise. 
You have absolutely no right to give the show 
away in three desiccated paragraphs; (4) read 
the book: don’t skim it; (5) when you read, 
allow 60 percent of your thoughts to be swept 
into the main current of the story: keep the 
other 40 percent detached and observant on 
the river bank. Pause whenever a note seems 
worth taking; (6) im conclusion, ask yourself 
what the author is trying to do; (7) ask your- 
self how well he has done it; (8) ask yourself 
—in your opinion—was it worth doing; (9) 
if possible, hold what you have written for 
twenty-four hours and show it to someone 
whose judgment you respect. Second thoughts 
will often modify the first flush of enthusiasm ; 
(10) avoid superlatives: a Shakespeare, a 
Keats, a Kipling, or a Galsworthy does not re- 
produce himself every ten years. 
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Grub Boulevard 


ANONYMOUS 


‘ ), Yell, I guess my son Henry is in for 
it. A couple of weeks ago he sold 
his maiden short story to a first- 
class, big circulation magazine—which means 
he’s tasted blood, so to speak. Landing the first 
crack out of the box was mostly luck, and I’ve 
tried to tell him so, but he’ll be better able to 
believe me after he’s written the next dozen 
stories and failed to sell any of them. He 
can’t be expected to realize that selling a story 
is only the beginning of wisdom. Everybody 
has one story he could write that will be a 
good one. Time and again I’ve seen a first 
story or a first novel do pretty well and get 
its author all steamed up about being a real 
writer—and then nothing happens but a heart- 
breaking succession of fizzles. 

You see, I’m supposed to be an expert in 
such matters. Or anyway, I make a living as 
a literary agent, which means that I sell all 
kinds of literary produce to all kinds of literary 
markets—but that doesn’t mean that I can hope 
to teach Henry a hundredth part as much as 
experience can—and no doubt will. 

Some time ago he asked me to stake him 
to a year abroad, so he could give up his job 
and try to be a writer, unhampered by other 
work. I sat on that idea. I told him that, if 
he really had the stuff that makes writers in 
him, holding down a full-time job wouldn’t 
stand in his way any more than it stood in Sin- 
clair Lewis’ way, and that regular pay-checks 
for regular work were a steadying influence. 

Whether or not he ever becomes a recognized 
writer, one thing is certain—he certainly has 
picked the right period to go in for writing. 
Grub Street in the Twentieth Century is a far 
different place from what it was when it got 
its name, reminiscent of starvation and squalor 
and threadbare clothes. Take it by and large 
it’s a pretty prosperous thoroughfare these 
days. Down at one end, of course, you can 
still find the old-style garrets where the least 
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competent or the unluckiest authors live from 
hand to mouth. But up at the other end are 
a lot of de luxe establishments inhabited by 
the top-notch commercial successes, and all the 
way in between there is a preponderant pro- 
portion of extremely comfortable layouts. 
Grub Street has felt the depression about as 
keenly as any other street, of course. Even 
so, it is still true that the competent writer who 
has the brains and the industry to learn his 
business and keep his head on his shoulders 
stands a swell chance of going places—probably 
a little better chance than an equally able young- 
ster in finance or law or medicine or any of 
the more formal professions. He'll have to 
work like a dog, he’ll have to wrestle with all 
the peculiar psychological troubles that go with 
spinning your work out of your own brain— 
but then, that’s part of the picture. Anybody 
who wants to write badly enough to write well 
enough probably has the stamina to learn to 
grin and bear it. If he hasn’t, he’d better quit 
before he starts. 

Some authors were fairly prosperous in the 
old days, people like Dickens and Sir Walter 
Scott before publishing ventures bankrupted 
them, but Grub Street in general didn’t begin 
to be a market for luxuries as well as necessi- 
ties until the modernization of the publishing 
business, the appearance of stiff competition 
for good stuff, dealt the author some real cards 
to play. The average layman still thinks of 
publishers and editors, whether magazines or 
books are their line, as Jovian figures, com- 
muning with manuscripts in secluded sanctums 
and meting out success and failure to authors 
with impressive pats on the head. Maybe they 
were like that once—I don’t go back far enough 
to know for sure—but nowadays they’re a high 
type of business-man engaged in a high-pres- 
sure, competitive business, willing to pay gen- 
erously for what they want, eagerly on the 
lookout for new people who can supply it. 
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There may have been a lot of mute, inglorious 
Miltons back in the 1700's, but the chances 
of a worthwhile writing talent going undis- 
covered and unrewarded nowadays are practi- 
cally nil. 


II 


Perhaps it would be wise not to paint quite 
so rosy a picture for Henry. At least not until 
he’s got sufficiently discouraged by a string of 
rejections to make reassurance psychologically 
healthy. Just at the moment, of course, he’s 
sitting on top of the world. But one of these 
days, no doubt, he’ll come round, after trying 
unsuccessfully to dope things out for himself, 
and ask me as an expert what he ought to write 
and how he should set about working and all 
the other professional details that sound as if 
they could be boiled down into five minutes of 
brisk advice. 

That situation will be nothing new to me. 
The only difference this time will be that it’s 
my own son instead of a stranger. Practically 
every day in the week I have to interview some 
aspiring youngster or other. Most of them 
are obviously waste motion, but it’s one of the 
most important parts of my job as a literary 
agent to smell out new talent—that is one of 
the ways an agent is economically useful to 
editors—and you never can tell when young 
Mr. Virgil Jenks of Rome, Michigan, is go- 
ing to turn out to be another Booth Tarkington. 
For instance, some time ago I got a letter from 
a lady asking me to have a look at a novel she’d 
just finished about the Far East. I wrote back 
that I’d just been having an uncommonly diffi- 
cult time placing a couple of novels from well 
known authors about the Far East, and, al- 
though I'd be glad to take a look at her work, 
I seriously doubted that there was much room 
for it in the market, especially as she was un- 
known. I heard nothing more from her until 
I met Mrs. Pearl Buck a couple of years later, 
and she told me that my letter about East Wind, 
West Wind, her first novel, had been so dis- 
couraging that she hadn’t bothered to send it 
to me. Our office has no lack of fine clients, 
but still an association with the author of The 
Good Earth would certainly have been both 
pleasant and profitable. 


Anyway, after seeing these hundreds of am- 
bitious youngsters, I know pretty well what’s 








going to be on Henry’s mind. And when he 
turns up with that inevitable first question: 
“What shall I write?”’, my answer is going 
to be: “Write whatever in you most demands 
to be expressed.” He may not feel that that 
is much help; he’d probably much prefer for 
me to tell him that, from the pricking of my 
thumbs or something, I can predict that maga- 
zines will be wanting stories about repeal, and 
that “Anthony Adverse” has made long novels 
all the rage. Not that it isn’t part of my busi- 
ness again to know the exact state of such 
trends at any given moment. But that sort of 
information and any attempt to exploit it is 
not the kind of thing a beginner has any busi- 
ness playing with. Often enough even the 
experienced author comes a cropper when he 
tries to write for the demand of the moment 
instead of sticking to his own ways. The thing 
for Henry to do is take a story he itches to 
write, figure out in advance just what to do 
with it, and then do it for all that’s in him. 
Length, subject, style, have all got to come 
natural. Whether it’s a short story or a novel 
or a three-installment serial, somebody will 
want it and pay for it if it’s good enough. But 
the main point, so far as this hypothetical 
career of Henry’s is concerned, is that only 
things written because he wants to write them 
will advance him toward being a literary work- 
man in his own right instead of a hack who is 
always darting off down side-paths that aren't 
his innate line. 


I can’t say too often to satisfy myself that 
good stuff always lands somewhere, whatever 
the condition of current fashions. Why, when 
a friend of mine called me up years ago and 
said a friend of his had been writing some 
animal stories I might be interested in, I came 
within an ace of saying no—for animal stories 
were a dime a dozen then and a drug on the 
market. But I played a hunch, looked over 
one of the man’s stories, and sold the first one 
the first crack out of the box. We've been 
selling them ever since, which isn’t strange, 
considering that the author’s name was Hal 
G. Evarts. 

I’ve been talking about fiction because that 
seems to be the way Henry is headed. Arti- 
cles, plays, the screen, all the other media in 
which writers’ itch crops out, don’t seem to 
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have hit him yet. Some ways I hope they never 
do. For, so far as I can make out, fiction is 
out and away the best avenue of approach for 
beginners. Telling a story is the fundamental 
literary art, no matter how many different 
things have developed out of it. And, to get 
down to more practical matters, there are more 
outlets for fiction than for any other type of 
writing, and so the beginner has a better chance 
of getting the encouragement of seeing him- 
self in print and cashing an occasional check 
which his ego and perhaps his finances so badly 
need. Then again, from the strictly financial 
point of view, fiction is the fundamental form 
on which all other sales possibilities are based. 
To take about the biggest possible example of 
what I mean, Conan Doyle’s “Sherlock 
Holmes” appeared first and became world- 
famous as a fictional character. But out of 
“Sherlock Holmes” has come every possible 
kind of revenue-producing use — magazine 
serials, translations into all languages, one of 
the most successful plays of its generation, five 
or six movie productions, both silent and talk- 
ing, newspaper serials, and now, finally, a tre- 
mendously popular radio broadcast. 


I’m glad, too, that Henry seems to be con- 
fining his ambitions to learning the hang of 
the trade as best he can without any of the 
back-breaking and soul-stirring ambitions that 
kids his age come by as naturally as they did 
by an aversion to soap and water at an earlier 
age. He evidently has very little notion of 
sitting down at his typewriter and going into 
the silence and emerging with the Great Amer- 
ican Novel that has been promised us any time 
in the last hundred years. That does show that 
his instincts are screwed on the right way. If, 
or when, the Great American Novel is written, 
its author will be a hard-working man or wom- 
an who is conscious during the process only 
of doing a job worth doing as well as he or she 
knows how. 


And so far he hasn’t shown anything of the 
other fatal sign—which is the tendency so fre- 
quent among beginners to look down on and 
underestimate the intelligence of editors and 
public. If I ever hear Henry saying: “I’ve 
never read such tripe as the Such-and-Such 
printed last week—that yarn of mine they re- 
jected is miles too good for what they want 
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. ”, I'll know he’s on the skids and do 
all I can short of murder to make him stop 
writing before it’s too late. The minute a 
writer consciously tries to write down to an 
audience, about all he accomplishes is proving 
that he’s more of a fool than he thinks the audi- 
ence is. His only hope of doing work that 
gets across is to write what appeals to him as 
worth writing and let it find its proper level. 
If it has anything in it, the level will be wait- 
ing for it with open arms and a check-book 
handy. 

Of course there are some practical things 
I can tip Henry off to, the tricks of the trade 
that correspond to teaching a rookie the quick- 
est way to clean his rifle. For instance, he’s 
sure to get worried about running out of ma- 
terial. He can guard against that by keeping 
rough notes of everything that occurs to him 
in the way of useful situations, bits of dialogue, 
characters and all that. You never can tell 
when a fruitful idea is going to strike and I 
gather from what writers have told me that 
it’s always best to nail it down while it’s fresh. 
I remember A. E. Housman wrote somewhere 
the other day that the themes of his poems 
always struck him while he was shaving in 
the morning. Henry needn’t go in for note- 
taking as elaborately as a friend of mine, very 
prolific and very successful as a fiction-writer, 
who keeps a huge card-index of potential ideas, 
going over them and elaborating them every 
morning before he starts work, which always 
keeps him supplied with a dozen ideas pretty 
well worked out in skeleton at any given time. 
But about the only successful writer I ever 
heard of who doesn’t do something in the way 
of note-taking is Owen Davis, the playwright 
—he claims that any idea or character that 
you can’t remember isn’t worth working out. 
In view of the success everybody else has with 
note-taking, the more elaborate the better, I 
imagine that that provesMr. Davis has a phe- 
nomenally retentive memory for such things, 
rather than that note-taking is fruitless. 

And, by the way, my saying that there’s no 
point in me or anybody else advising Henry 
about the needs of the current market applies 
only to his earliest beginnings. As soon as 
he’s sure of his method, he will owe it to him- 

Continued on page 325 





Basic Principles of Fiction 
II Getting “It” Into Your Stories 


by JOHN GALLISHAW 


few years ago a single word swept the 
A son That was “It.” Mrs. Elinor 

Glyn popularized its application, al- 
though Kipling had long before been very ex- 
plicit about “it” in describing Mrs. Hauksbee. 
In this article I propose to show that this 
meaning of the word “it” can be transferred 
to the word “it” originally used with no such 
connotation. 


Everybody who has ever listened to advice 
about writing stories for stage presentation is 
sure, sooner or later, to hear one piece of coun- 
sel. “Tell ’em it’s going to happen; show it 
happening; and tell ’em it has happened.” 
Usually this is followed by the comment, “— 
and then, perhaps, they'll get it.” 


It is this comment which is misleading; it 
sets up in the mind of the hearer a convic- 
tion that the advice is concerned with the tech- 
nical task of ensuring psychological acceptance 
by the audience. But this conviction is one 
of those things which people “know which 
ain’t so.” It is a fact that when a story is 
presented on the stage instead of within the 
covers of a book, there is imposed upon the 
author the necessity for being more than usually 
crystal clear. The reader of a book, coming 
to a reference to past action which is not clear 
to him, can always turn back. The audience at 
a play cannot ever do that. Because “Atten- 
tion” is the mother of “Memory,” clues or 
“plants” must be firmly rooted in the attention 
of the audience. But Memory has no virgin 
birth. If Attention is the mother, Interest is 
the sire. If Memory were the name of a colt 
entered in the stud book, the entry would read, 
“Memory, out of Attention, by Interest.” 

Interested attention is your goal. Any stim- 
ulus or any response in a story, novel, or play 
which has the power to evoke in an audience 
interested attention has “it.” Any other kind 
is undesirable. Physicians classify growths as 
“malignant” or “benign.” The fiction writer 
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who knows the secret of evoking interested at- 
tention learns to classify stimuli and responses 
as either “helping” or “defeatist” factors. The 
defeatist factors have “it.” 

In fiction, which is concerned with the be- 
havior of actors, these defeatist factors are 
mechanisms or systems of behavior. The 
actor in a story, play, or novel who has a task 
to perform may be compelled to abandon his 
attempts because of defeatist mechanisms from 
within or from without. Laziness, fear, un- 
certainty about the workability of a certain 
proposed course of action, worry about the 
effectiveness of a program, and a score of 
other factors from within set up urges to in- 
dulge in abandonment behavior. These are 
defeatist mechanisms from within. 


Active opposition from forces which have a 
counter-objective to that of the actor consti- 
tute blocking or defeatist mechanisms from 
without. Sometimes a larger proportion of 
the action of a story, play, or novel is occu- 
pied in presenting the counter-action of op- 
posing forces than is occupied in presenting the 
centralizing story “drive” action of the Chief 
Responding Actor. In such presentations, the 
attention is focused upon the presence and the 
behavior of defeatist mechanisms from with- 
out. 


The writer of this article is asked frequently: 
“On which should I concentrate: character 
stories or action stories?” What the inquirer 
means is: Stories dealing with defeatist mech- 
anisms from within or stories dealing with 
defeatist mechanisms from without. This is 
in the category of the question, “Which is the 
more beautiful, a blonde or a brunette?” While 
he does not profess to have anything like the 
knowledge of blondes and brunettes that he 
does of defeatist mechanisms from within and 
from without, the same general answer is made 
to both questions. ‘Beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder.” For each individual writer, interest 
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is in that which holds his own attention. With- 
out enthusiasm there is little chance of sparkling 
presentation. Yet the proviso must be insisted 
upon that the enthusiasm shall be concentrated 
upon defeatist, and not upon helping, mech- 
anisms if the resulting presentation is to con- 
tain the elements of dramatic interest which 
will charm and hold an audience. 


I have been careful to say that the resulting 
presentation shall contain the “elements” of 
dramatic interest. There is no assumption that 
the presence of the elements of dramatic in- 
terest will, of itself, ensnare the audience’s rapt 
attention. There is always the problem of the 
blending of the elements into a pleasing and 
effective whole. 


In my preceding article, I talked of the “ob- 
servable” phase of action and the “psychologi- 
cal” phase. In thinking of these defeatist fac- 
tors, you may find it illuminating to think of 
them as constituting the psychological phase 
of behavior. You will then come more easily 
to an attitude from which they appear to you 
as defeatist urges; you will think of them as 
“urges to use a system of behavior.” These 
are the urges which have dramatic “it.” 


The moment you approach your material with 
this understanding, the problem of deciding be- 
tween defeatist factors from without as op- 
posed to defeatist factors from within becomes 
somewhat simplified. All defeatist factors 
begin as defeatist inner urges. 


I am now speaking of these as they appear 
to the author of a story, novel, or play. Con- 
fronted with material, he sees it—and to be 
an author he must see it—as a series of be- 
havior responses. During the incubation 
period, before he decides upon a Central Re- 
sponding Actor, he is aware of the possibility 
of choice. He may choose Actor A as the 
view-point actor; he may choose Actor B, or 
Actor C, or any one of a number of actors. 
During this period of creative questioning, of 
analyzing his material, he is aware that ob- 
servable behavior in all instances sprang from 
some inner urge. 


Yet there comes a point when this incuba- 
tion period is over insofar as the organization 
of the story-as-a-whole is concerned. The au- 
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thor has decided upon his story action; he 
knows what outcome is to be the final one. 
He knows, if he knows anything about the laws 
of interest, that suspense will be attained by 
making the reader earnestly and passionately 
desire a given outcome at the same time that 
the reader is concluding from the action of 
the story that another outcome is certain to 
occur. And, to ensure the reader’s sustained 
attention, the writer uses every device in his 
power to make the reader earnestly and pas- 
sionately desire that certain outcome. That 
is a sine qua non of attention. Things may be 
going wrong, or promising to go wrong, or 
appear irretrievably to have gone wrong; but 
if the reader has not had his sympathy enlisted 
upon behalf of their going right, his response 
is, “What of it?” 

But, once the reader has established himself 
as partisan toward a certain outcome, every 
urge that will find logical expression in ob- 
servable behavior which he believes will lead 
to an outcome different from one he desires, 
he identifies as a defeatist urge. This identi- 
fication applies equally to the visible behavior 
which is the observable manifestation of such 
an urge. 

Defeatist urges and defeatist behavior are 
interpreted as dramatic and will set up in the 
consciousness of the biased reader a feeling of 
suspense. If you can convince the partisan 
reader of the existence of strong defeatist 
urges, you hold out for him the threat of de- 
featist behavior in obedience to those urges. 
At the same time you awaken his fears that 
such behavior, if allowed to proceed to its 
ultimately logical conclusion, will bring about 
an outcome toward which he is earnestly and 
passionately unsympathetic. 


It makes no difference, therefore, whether 
you are dealing with a defeatist urge from 
within your Central Responding Actor, or 
whether you are dealing with the observable 
phase of an inner urge of a Stimulating Actor. 
What does make a difference is this: You must, 
if you wish to engage and retain the interested 
attention of your reader, make plain that the 
observable phase of a Stimulating Actor’s be- 
havior is the outcome of an inner urge which 
the reader will identify as defeatist to the out- 
come he so earnestly and passionately desires. 
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n the year when my eyes first fell on words 
| written by Norman Douglas, H. G. Tom- 

linson, Wyndham Lewis, Ezra Pound, and 
others, amongst whom were Stephen Reynolds 
who died too young and is much too forgotten 
—upon a day I received a letter from E. T., 
a young schoolteacher in Nottingham. I can 
still see the handwriting—as if drawn with 
sepia rather than written in ink, on gray-blue 
notepaper. It said that the writer knew a young 
man who wrote, as she thought, admirably 
but was too shy to send his work to editors. 
Would I care to see some of his writing? 

In that way I came to read the first words 
of a new author: 

“The small locomotive engine, Number 4, 
came clanking, stumbling down from 
Selston with seven full waggons. It ap- 
peared round the corner with loud threats 
of speed but the colt that it startled from 
among the gorse which still flickered in- 
distinctly in the raw afternoon, outdis- 
tanced it in a canter. A woman walking 
up the railway line to Underwood, held 
her basket aside and watched the footplate 
of the engine advancing.” 

I was reading in the twilight in the long 
eighteenth-century room that was at once the 
office of the English Review and my drawing 
room. My eyes were tired; I had been read- 
ing all day so I did not go any further with 
the story. It was called “Odour of Chrysan- 
themums.” I laid it in the basket for accepted 
manuscripts. My secretary looked up and said: 

“You've got another genius?” 

I answered: “It’s a big one this time,” and 
went upstairs to dress. . 

Next morning I sent Miss E. T. a letter, a 
little cautious in tenor, saying that I certainly 
liked the work she had sent me and asking her 
to ask her friend to call on me when he had 
the opportunity. I appear to have said that 
I thought Lawrence had great gifts, but that 
a literary career depended enormously on 
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chance, and that if Lawrence had a good job 
in a school he had better stick to it for the pres- 
ent. It was probably a stupid thing to do and 
I have regretted it since for I was certain that 
that writer had great gifts and the sooner a 
writer who has great gifts takes his chance at 
writing, the better. 

Miss E. T. in her lately-published little book 
on the youth of Lawrence*—and a very charm- 
ing and serviceable little book it is—seems to 
be under the impression that she sent me as a 
first installment only poems by Lawrence. 
Actually she first asked me if I would care to 
see anything —and then should it be poetry or 
prose. And I had replied asking her to send 
both, so that she had sent me three poems about 
a schoolmaster’s life . . and “Odour of 
Chrysanthemums.” I only mention this because 
I found the poems, afterwards, to be nice 
enough but not immensely striking. If I had 
read them first I should certainly have printed 
them—as indeed I did; but I think the impact 
of Lawrence’s personality would have been 
much less vivid. . Let us examine, then, 
the first paragraph of “Odour of Chrysanthe- 
mums.” 

The very title makes an impact on the mind. 
You get at once the knowledge that this is not, 
whatever else it may turn out, either a friv- 
olous or even a gay, springtime story. Chrysan- 
themums are not only flowers of the autumn: 
they are the autumn itself. And the presump- 
tion is that the author is observant. The ma- 
jority of people do not even know that chrysan- 
themums have an odor. I have had it flatly 
denied to me that they have, just as, as a boy, 
I used to be mortified by being told that I was 
affected when I said that my favorite scent 
was that of primroses, for most people cannot 
discern that primroses have a delicate and, as 
if muted, scent. 

Titles as a rule do not matter much. Very 


*D. Lawrence, a Dumeeel Record, by = London, 
Jonathan Cape. Reviewed September issue of THE 
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good authors break down when it comes to the 
effort of choosing a title. But one like Odour 
of Chrysanthemums is at once a challenge and 
an indication. The author seems to say: Take 
it or leave it. You know at once that you are 
not going to read a comic story about some- 
one’s butler’s omniscience. The man who sent 
you this has, then, character, the courage of 
his convictions, a power of observation. All 
these presumptions flit through your mind. At 
once you read: 

“The small locomotive engine, Number 4, 
came clanking, stumbling down from Selston,” 
and at once you know that this fellow with the 
power of observation is going to write of what- 
ever he writes about from the inside. The 
“Number 4” shows that. He will be the sort 
of fellow who knows that for the sort of peo- 
ple who work about engines, engines have a 
sort of individuality. He had to give the engine 
the personality of a number. . . . “With 
seven full waggons” The “seven” is 
good. The ordinary careless writer would say 
“some small waggons.” This man knows what 
he wants. He sees the scene of his story 
exactly. He has an authoritative mind. 

“It appeared round the corner with loud 


threats of speed” . . . Good writing; slightly, 
but not too arresting . . . “But the colt that 
it startled from among the gorse . . . out- 


distanced it at a canter.” Good again. This 
fellow does not “state.” He doesn’t say: “It 
was coming slowly,” or—what would have been 
a little better—‘‘at seven miles an hour.” Be- 
cause even “seven miles an hour” means noth- 
ing definite for the untrained mind. It might 
mean something for a trainer of pedestrian 
racers. But the imaginative writer writes for 
all humanity; he does not limit his desired 
readers to specialists. . . . But anyone knows 
that an engine that makes a great deal of noise 
and yet cannot overtake a colt at a canter must 
be a ludicrously ineffective machine. We know 
then that this fellow knows his job. 

“The gorse still flickered indistinctly in the 
raw afternoon.” Good too, distinctly 
good. This is the just-sufficient observation 
of Nature that gives you in a single phrase 
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landscape, time of day, weather, season. It 
is a raw afternoon in autumn in a rather ac- 
cented countryside. The engine would not 
come round a bend if there were not some ob- 
stacle to a straight course—a watercourse, a 
chain of hills. Hills, probably, because gorse 
grows on dry, broken-up waste country. They 
won’t also be mountains or anything spectacu- 
lar or the writer would have mentioned them. 
It is, then, just “country.” 

Your mind does all this for you without any 

ratiocination on your part. You are not, I 
mean, purposely sleuthing. The engine and 
the trucks are there, with the white smoke blow- 
ing away over hummocks of gorse. Yet there 
has been practically none of the tiresome thing 
called descriptive nature, of which the English 
writer is as a rule so lugubriously lavish. 
And then the woman comes in, carrying her 
basket. That indicates her status in life. She 
does not belong to the comfortable classes. Nor, 
since the engine is small, with trucks on a dud 
line, will the story be one of the Kipling en- 
gineering type, with gleaming rails, and gad- 
gets, and the smell of oil warmed by the bear- 
ings, and all the other tiresomenesses. 


You are, then, for as long as the story lasts, 
to be in one of those untidy, unfinished land- 
scapes where locomotives wander innocuously 
amongst women with baskets. That is to say, 
you are going to learn how what we used to 
call “the other half” —though we might as well 
have said the other ninety-nine hundredths— 
lives. And if you are an editor and that is 
what you are after, you know that you have 
got what you want and you can pitch the story 
straight away into your wicker tray with the 
few accepted manuscripts and go on to some 
other occupation. Because this man 
knows. He knows how to open a story with 
a sentence of the right cadence for holding the 
attention. He knows how to construct a para- 
graph. He knows the life he is writing about 
in a landscape just sufficiently constructed with 
a casual word here and there. You can trust 
him for the rest. 


(Condensed from The American Mercury) 
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The Art Of Writing Plays 


by GEOFFREY MARKS 


\ , Je are concerned here only with the 
commercial market. The writing of 
plays that are readable but not play- 
able, that are perhaps worthy of immortality 
but do not provide the sustenance to maintain 
the mortal, belongs essentially to a different 
branch of the art of writing—to the realm of 
poetry and of classic prose. We who would 
live by our pen, though we may achieve inci- 
dental fame, must set our faces unflinchingly 
towards rugged materialism. 

And what is this commercial market? It 
is one regulated by a group of men with a sur- 
prising faculty for procuring money from 
“suckers” and a few wise men—more often 
than not of the West and Middle West—and 
the group is composed too frequently of pro- 
moters rather than producers. These men are 
in the game for the money they can get out of 
it, and, while they have everything to gain and 
usually nothing to lose, experience shows that 
the “angels” lose more often than the producers 
gain. Yet, here they are at the winning-post, 
so to speak, with a finished and presumably 
commercial play. 

What of you, with a blank sheet of paper 
before you and a series of hurdles between you 
and your goal? If the man in the market can- 
not predetermine what play will be commer- 
cially successful, how can you advise yourself, 
or how can anyone advise you? 

There is again a fundamental difference be- 
tween writing for the book or short story 
market and writing for the dramatic field. 
When you write prose, you are writing directly 
for your audience. True, there are the inter- 
media of personal editorial preference and 
magazine or publishing policies ; but once these 
obstacles are overcome and one has achieved 
publication, contact is direct between the writer 
and the reader. In other words, the writer ex- 
presses himself and what he has to say to the 
extent of his limited or limitless ability, and 
the reader is in an immediate position to in- 





terpret the intended thought or fancy if the 
writer has expressed himself adequately enough 
for interpretation to follow. 

Between playwright and theatre audience no 
such contact exists. The playwright draws 
characters to be interpreted by actors under 
the guidance of a director. Now actors and 
actresses, except for a few so-called “stars,” 
are, on the whole, good fellows who want to 
do their best by the author. But the best they 
can do is interpret the characters drawn as they 
see them, and very often the playwright will 
etch a character so lightly that, in attempting 
to mould it into a consistent whole, the actor 
achieves a reading that was not intended by the 
author. Furthermore, the actor, cast for a 
particular role, may be constitutionally incap- 
able of playing it as written. This is, of course, 
the fault of the producer or his casting di- 
rector, but is nevertheless, a fault over which 
the author has too often no control. 

Then, again, while a play may be perfectly 
cast, the influence of the director may be wholly 
detrimental. The few cases in which ego- 
mania does not run hand in hand with the de- 
sire to direct plays are cases to be recognized 
with gratitude. It does not follow that the 
egomania of directors is something that should 
be wholeheartedly deplored, for it is their very 
egomania that makes some of the best directors, 
but egomania in a bad director is completely 
fatal. A poor director, by instilling and in- 
sisting upon his own ideas instead of weaving 
the fabric of a group of actors’ ideas into a 
unified whole, can completely ruin an other- 
wise excellent performance. Still, however 
one looks at it, between the playwright and his 
audience there stand predominantly the actors 
and the directors. 

There are two other obstacles—the scenic de- 
signer who sets a play too elaborately or not 
elaborately enough, and the costumer who 
dresses a Tenth Avenue waif for a Park Ave- 
nue salon. But these are minor and, as there 
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is nothing the author can do to counteract their 
influences, they are best passed over as quickly 
as possible. 

There are, however, steps that can be taken 
by the playwright who succeeds in counteract- 
ing the evil that may be done by actors and di- 
rectors, and these are three in number: (1) 
Write a play that is a completed whole before 
reproduction is contemplated. (2) Write dia- 
logue that can be spoken. (3) Draw characters 
that can be played. 


If you have noted how often you have read 
in the newspaper that (the famous) Mr. Blank 
has been called in to whip a play into shape, or 
how many times at the theatre you have read 
in the program that the play is adapted by A 
and B from a play by X and Y, or that “the 
author (or authors) wish to thank Mr. Doe 
for valuable assistance in preparing the script 
for production ;” you will know how often a 
play has been sold before it was ready for stag- 
ing. So, too, you will be able to guess how 
many plays have never been sold because they 
have never been quite ready for production. 
A play, that is a good play, should never be 
by more than one author (except in those rare 
instances in which two people can meet initially 
and collaborate) and it is up to you, if you are 
going to write plays at all, to write good plays. 
In other words, never let a play out of your 
hands until you are thoroughly convinced that 
parts can immediately be typed and handed out 
to actors who from them will give a perform- 
ance that is a performance whether the play 
has merit or not. Eschew, if you will write 
for the theatre, the cliche that something “can 
be put right in rehearsal.” If time at rehearsal 
has got to be given up to putting things right, 
what chance have the poor actors of co-ordinat- 
ing themselves? And, if there is much to be 
put right, a play-doctor will inevitably be called 
in. In either case the play will be “put right” 
by someone other than the author (who is 
probably standing by making feeble and un- 
heard suggestions) and something quite differ- 
ent from his original ideas will emerge. 


Good dialogue is one of the chief essentials 
of a play and it is regrettable that we have to- 
day almost completely lost the art of writing 
it. Good dialogue is dialogue which, when 
spoken, has the ring of naturalness. This does 
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not mean that it should be a parrotry of every- 
day conversation. The average man goes 
through life without ever giving expression to 
anything that is worthy of record, and life as 
we speak it seldom sounds natural when re- 
peated on the stage. Conversation to be natural 
should not be exaggerated but emphasized. And 
more important, dialogue is dialogue and not 
observations made by one character to another. 
In other words, it should flow. 

There is only one way in which to learn the 
trick of writing good dialogue and that is by 
developing an ear for it. Many of our most 
successful dramatists speak out the dialogue to 
themselves as they write it, and, if they do not 
speak it audibly, they at least do so in their 
minds. 

The importance of good, natural, and flow- 
ing dialogue is this: The lines have to be 
spoken by actors. If they do not “come easily,” 
the actor is likely to trip over them, and to avoid 
a show of error he will either “throw them 
away” or ask the director to take them out. 
Do you write lines for them to be discarded or 
to be spoken? Admittedly “cuts” are oc- 
casionally necessary, but not because (or one 
hopes not because) the author has written lines 
that cannot be comfortably spoken. 

Quite as important as good dialogue is good 
characterization. As we have said earlier, un- 
less a part is clearly drawn and defined, an 
actor often cannot give it the interpretation 
that is intended for it by the author. It is the 
duty of anyone who would write plays to draw 
his characters so definitely and so clearly that 
it is impossible for an actor to give any interpre- 
tation other than the one that is intended. This 
is a part of writing a play that is ready for re- 
production. If the characters are well-drawn, 
the actors can step directly into their shoes and 
give a performance. If any one actor cannot 
then interpret a given part, it is the actor who 
is at fault. He is miscast and should not be 
playing it. 

But a producible play, good dialogue, and 
good characterization do not of themselves con- 
stitute a good play. There must, in addition, be 
something that is called “situation.” It is true 
that there was a time when brilliant dialogue 
and characterization alone constituted a type of 
play that was commercially successful. Recent 
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trends, however, indicate that the day of such 
“drawing-room” comedies is over. Today the 
theatre-going public demands “meat.” 


The truth of the matter is that people do 
not go to the theatre to listen to talk. Half 
the time no member of an audience could tell 
you exactly what any particular character was 
talking about. All sorts of ludicrous mistakes 
in dialogue occur nightly in the theatre and 
the audience to a man is wholly ignorant of 
them. Actors “dry up” and no one is the wiser. 
Audiences are moved emotionally (or mentally ) 
by a scene that is being enacted before them. 
They are not paying attention to mere words. 


“Situation” is something that is not easily 
defined though it is inextricably bound up with 
conflict. It is the very essence of drama; the 
development of a theme in such a way that it 
holds an audience spellbound, interested, in- 
trigued, or amused. It is situation that causes 
an audience to split its sides with laughter— 
not funny-looking people saying funny-sound- 
ing lines. It is situation (or drama) that holds 
an audience breathless with excitement—not 
the maximum number of pistol shots being 
fired in the minimum number of minutes. And 
situation is not plot. Cliche though it has be- 
come, like many cliches it is true that there are 
about seven basic plots, and all the plays, novels, 
and stories in the world are merely variants on 
them. 


One thing is certain. The ability to create 
situation is something that can seldom be ac- 
quired ; it is a talent born in the potential good 
playwright. If you haven’t this ability, then 
it is probably hopeless for you to attempt to 
write plays. All that an outsider can do to 
advise or guide you is to explain how to dress 
up and present your situations if you have the 
flair to develop them. And the way in which 
to dress them up, if we may grow increasingly 
emphatic, is to write producible plays with good 
dialogue and good characterizations. 


It only remains to say a few words about 
the “tricks of the trade.” One of the first 
things to remember in attempting to write plays 
is that, modern and casual, unorthodox and 
free as we may be, the best dramatic plays are 
still those which owe their origin, however re- 
motely, to the rattling good old melodramas. 








To cite just one example from recent years, 
Kind Lady, which Grace George played in New 
York in 1935, was essentially and fundamen- 
tally a melodrama and, consequently, an excel- 
lent play. But, because there was no villain 
breathing, “Ha! my pretty!” few people 
thought of it as being anything other than a 
“modern play.” 


One hears too often embryonic playwrights 
considering such things as cheap productions, 
single sets, small casts. It is our opinion that 
these are not the province of the playwright 
but that of the producer. True, one does not 
want to write plays that would be expensive 
beyond all reason to produce, but, if one attacks 
plays conscientiously, one does not involve 
oneself in extravagances. The man who writes 
a play in fifty scenes can usually condense it 
into three acts—not always, but usually. And, 
if he can’t when he should be able to, he is not 
a craftsman and should not be writing plays. 


But, because one offers license to the play- 
wright to write as he pleases, it does not fol- 
low that he may write about any subject he 
may fancy. There are many obvious and well- 
known taboos. In addition to these it is our 
personal belief that the stage is no place for 
propaganda unless it can be so heavily dis- 
guised that the vehicle carrying it becomes 
simply, if not solely, “good entertainment.” 


That, in essence, is the true art of writing 
for the theatre—the providing of good enter- 
tainment. People go to the theatre, as a rule, 
for one reason only—to escape. To escape 
from themselves, from their cares and worries, 
from reality: to lose themselves in a world of 
illusion. They don’t want to be talked to or 
preached at. They want to enjoy themselves, 
to forget, to be diverted. What does it matter 
if life doesn’t come out right in the end so long 
as we see it ending happily for other people, 
even if they are “merely players”? If you want 
to write successfully for the stage, there is 
really only one piece of advice that can be of- 
fered you: Put into every play you write the 
best—never the second best—that is in you; 
bring to it all the technical exactness and form 
that it is within your power to bring; and, 
above all else, provide what the theatre pub- 
lic asks of you—good entertainment. 























Writing For The Mercury 


by GORDON CARROLL 


lancing again at the title of this article, 
(5 I suddenly realize that I have tackled a 

formidable task. Formidable, because 
in the welter of likes and dislikes, inhibitions 
and prohibitions—all the shades of feeling that 
more or less plague the average editorial office 
—it is difficult to be precise in the matter of 
what a magazine wants, and what it does not 
want. Furthermore, if the magazine happens 
to be one of independent, outspoken opinion, 
such as the Mercury, the task becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. No hard and fast rules can be 
prescribed ; no secret tips can be given to the 
prospective author. The Mercury today, as it 
always has in the past, weighs each manuscript 
in the light of the manuscript’s own special 
quality. 

The editorial policy of the magazine, inso- 
far as it can be set down in broad words, is to 
print the truth about any subject of general 
interest. I labor the element of truth because 
the Mercury con-tders this to be a commodity 
which is dismally lacking in the America of 
1936, otherwise the most abundant of all coun- 
tries. If, in the process of publishing revela- 
tory material, we trample on a number of overly- 
sensitive toes, that is hardly an occasion for 
apology or misgiving. Once the actual facts 
concerning a personality, an occurrence, a trend, 
a philosophy, have been placed on paper by a 
dependable author, and we have checked these 
facts against the record, we stand ready to 
publish them. The knowledge that, in many 
cases, the Mercury is the only magazine willing 
to assume this responsibility, is a matter of 
considerable pride with us. 

Hence, any non-fiction article written for the 
Mercury must first contain the essential in- 
gredient of truth. Second, it must concern a 
topic of real public interest. Third, it must 
be written in forceful language. Fourth, it must 
offer genuine literary merit as well. Fifth, it 
must display candor—but not vituperation. 
Lastly, it must present fresh information, not 
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stale material dressed in new and facile words. 
Any manuscript containing some of these ele- 
ments is certain of a thorough reading in the 
Mercury office; if it satisfactorily meets all 
the conditions, the chances are it will promptly 
find its way into the bought-and-paid-for file. 

Now that I have stipulated our requirements 
in the lists of non-fiction, I can hear a number 
of authors protesting: “That’s a pretty big 
order. You want everything. Furthermore, 
if an article met all your demands, it would 
be perfect, and we could sell it anywhere.” 
Perhaps this is so. But I can only repeat that 
the Mercury is a magazine of independent 
opinion ; that our editorial policy carries us far 
beyond the periphery of average publications ; 
and that, in many instances, the Mercury is the 
only established periodical that will publish ma- 
terial labeled “taboo” in other offices. Surely, 
then, these conditions are not restricting upon 
the author; rather, they offer special induce- 
ment to forthright writing, and a field for lit- 
erary activities as wide as the world. 

In the realm of fiction, verse, and essays, the 
Mercury's requirements are much the same, in 
the sense that our pages are open to any author, 
young and unknown or mature and established, 
who has something refreshing to say, and can 
say it in an irrepressible manner. Particularly 
are we in search of those youthful and diligent 
writers who, having collected a satchel-full of 
rejection slips from various editors, feel that 
only a well-known name can sell a manuscript. 
It has never been the policy of the Mercury to 
concentrate on names alone, although I con- 
fess that our cover frequently carries the best. 
But a sizeable portion of our contents springs 
from the unknown and little known, and we 
are glad that this is so. In the past twelve years, 
many novitiate authors have first seen the light 
of day in the Mercury. We hope that this will 
continue to be the case. And if there are any 
skeptics in the audience who believe that I 

Continued on page 326 
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The Dutch Uncle on 


he problems discussed in this column 
are not confined chiefly to the construc- 
tion of the commercial short story—that 
type of yarn which appears in the slick-paper 
and pulp-paper magazines. It will be found 
that practically every point given discussion can 
be applied as well to stories written for the 
quality magazines. These suggestions offered 
here are not formulae for the learning of con- 
ventional “tricks,” which, when learned, as- 
sure the writer of success in story writing. Nor 
are they to be looked upon as lessons. These 
various technicalities which are brought up 
from month to month are the parts which go 
into the short story as a whole. Looked upon 
this way, it is readily seen that such things as 
convincingness, motivation, characterization, 
dramatization, dialogue, restraint, suspense, 
unity, time, etc., are as important to the lit- 
erary as to the commercial story. And in ap- 
plying these parts, there are no definite dis- 
tinctions made between the two classes of 
stories, except that the stories may vary in type. 
The plot of a story for the commercial maga- 
zines will be entirely different in type from 
the plot of a literary story; the characters will 
be different in type, the action and dialogue 
different, the story problems different in type; 
but fundamentally the methods for the develop- 
ment of these points are very much the same 
in the literary story and the commercial story. 
It is, however, well to make one definite dis- 
tinction between the commercial story and the 
literary story in style—in style of writing as 
well as style of expression. 


We can make this distinction clear by saying 
that it exists in the attitude of the writer. If 
you, the writer, have reasons to believe that 
you can write literature, that you have some- 
thing of importance to contribute to the world 
of letters, then by all means let your expres- 
sion be your own; do not try to write accord- 
ing to the demands of any particular publica- 
tion. Write realistically, naturally, and honest- 
ly, of the things which are fundamentally you. 





Points and Problems 


But observe the points which go into the well 
constructed short story. Write simply and 
without ostentation, portray your characters 
convincingly, build and maintain suspense, 
choose subject matter that has the ring of real- 
ity, give your work a theme of importance, 
present story problems that are compelling. In 
short, observe all the points of construction as 
applied to the commercial short story, but write 
of life as life is—not with the artificial glamour, 
exaggerated situations, and forced plots which 
are frequently parts of the commercial story. 

The commercial story does not have to be 
real, but the situations must be such as appear 
real. It is not often in the commercial maga- 
zines that we find life as life really is; but the 
stories are so constructed that the reader be- 
lieves the situations could be possible. In the 
literary magazines we feel confident that the 
story we are reading is a part of the author’s 
experience, or of his background, or his knowl- 
edge. The literary story does not give us arti- 
ficial glamour; if there is glamour, it is real 
glamour—that which comes through the natural 
development of the story situation. We will 
find by examining the stories in the commer- 
cial magazines that many conditions—not only 
glamour—are artificially injected into the story 
to appeal to the reader’s emotions. And in 
most cases these conditions are those which ap- 
peal to readers in general. Love, travel, 
wealth, mystery, romance, adventure, all play 
an important part in the commercial short story, 
for these are things which readers in general 
have no difficulty in understanding, and conse- 
quently react to favorably. The commercial 
story creates what is little less than a world of 
fantasy, for the actual plots are really not such 
things as do happen in real life, but pleasant 
things if they should happen. The literary 
story, however, presents subject matter which 
is real, and the plots embrace things which 
happen daily. This does not mean that the 
stories are commonplace. It might mean, how- 
ever, that the commonplace, through the au- 
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thor’s ability, is given significance far surpas- 
sing a story based on fantasy and artificial con- 
ditions. 

In writing the commercial story, the author 
draws chiefly upon his imagination for all that 
goes into his work. He builds his plots along 
the lines of stories which meet with favor in 
the commercial magazines. When he under- 
stands the policy of the magazine he is trying 
to reach, he constructs his stories to fit in with 
that policy. In doing this it follows, with all 
probability, that the author is not writing that 
part of him which is himself. This is not a 
criticism. It is merely a statement of fact, 
made to show the difference between the lit- 
erary and the commercial short story. 


The writer of the literary short story writes 
honestly. He writes according to his own back- 
ground, experience, emotional capacity, desire, 
and imagination. His imagination does not, 
however, go beyond the bounds of reality. The 
successful writer of literature is the person who 
not only has the ability to express himself en- 
tertainingly but who has lived fully. Or, put- 
ting it another way, let us say that a writer has 
to feel. Consequently he has to have had ex- 
periences which have given him the capacity 
for strong feeling. His emotions in many ways 
have to have been sounded. It may be that 
he does not write of the actual experiences which 
have piqued his own emotions, but he under- 
stands the situations of which he writes be- 
cause of similar emotions he has known. 


Is it possible for a person to write honestly 
of love who has never loved, or to write of hate 
who has never hated? This seems to be a de- 
batable question, but it is common opinion that 
in order to make others feel strongly we our- 
selves have to have felt strongly. If we por- 
tray a character whose hate leads him to murder, 
it does not follow that we ourselves have to 
have murdered, but if we have known the emo- 
tion of hate, doesn’t it seem logical that we 
can write of it more convincingly than if we 
were to write of it only by what we know of 
it through our imaginations? It is true that all 
great writers have written into their works the 
important parts of themselves which are their 
personalities. We know Edgar Allan Poe, the 
man, because he has given us himself through 
his works. Likewise, we know Marcel Proust, 
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D. H. Lawrence, Branch Cabell, Henry James, 
Anatole France, Eugene O’Neill, H. G. Wells, 
Samuel Butler, Charles Dickens, John Dos 
Passos, Gertrude Stein, Thomas Mann, etc. It 
is possible to invent mechanical plots and situ- 
ations for the stories that appear in the com- 
mercial magazines, but the writer of the lit- 
erary story knows no consistent success unless 
he give the public his own personality. There 
are many writers trying to express themselves 
originally who neglect many of the principles of 
good short story form. One of the greatest 
faults indulged in by new writers, of both the 
commercial and literary story, is that they ig- 
nore the element of time. 

The element of time in the short story is 
of paramount importance. The best stories 
are confined to a very brief space of time. 
Years should not elapse from the beginning 
to the end of the story. Nor should even 
months or weeks elapse. The ideal short story 
is the one in which the story action is confined 
to no more than twenty-four hours. In many 
of the commercial short stories, however, we 
find that about a week elapses from the time 
the story begins until it ends. This is not too 
long. But many inexperienced writers make 
the mistake of trying to portray the entire life 
of a person in one brief short story. This is 
not an exaggerated statement. It is safe to say 
that out of every hundred stories that come to 
this department for criticism, at least forty of 
them break the unity of time. 

There should be no definite lapses in the story 
movement. A week, or several days which have 
passed, should not be accounted for by a break 
in the story. The writer in writing his story 
should not say, “One week later, Eleanor real- 
ized she had made a mistake.” Stories should 
be so constructed that this “break” in time is 
not necessary. Many editors are particularly 
partial to stories in which the time element is 
confined to one day. This may be chiefly due 
to the fact that a story which takes place in 
one day is quite likely to be a fast moving yarn, 
having no extraneous detail, no superfluous 
element of any kind. 

It is well for the new writer to understand 
that a unified time element and all other points 
of technique are as important to the literary as 
to the commercial short story. 
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THE DESIGN OF THE LOVE STORY 
by Trentwell Mason White 

A ccording to “Boy Meets Girl,” the Spewacks’ 
successful Broadway burlesque of Hollywood 
manners and matters, builders of cinema tales are 
agreed that the formula of the love story is, in 
simple: “Boy meets Girl; Boy wants Girl; Boy 
loses Girl; Boy gets Girl.” However we may 
deride the obvious flimsiness and inanity of this 
so-called narrative pattern, we cannot very readily 
get around the fact that, from a commercial point 
of view, the movie industry has for many years 
been doing quite well in selling the public picture 
after picture with never a break or variation in this 
design. Nor has the cinema done it alone. “Light” 
novels and popular magazines, from The Saturday 
Evening Post down to the trashiest of the sex 
pulps, have for decades encouraged (and are likely 
to encourage for more decades) yarns constructed 
upon this seemingly immutable skeleton. Likewise, 
radio, with a loud voice, has emphasized in its ad- 
venture and comic strip stories the neat satisfac- 
toriness of the love yarn formula, and this makes 
close to a unanimous agreement among the media 
offering divertissement to an escape-seeking public. 
Unanimity on the love story formula among 
those agencies catering to the public taste is not 
too hard to understand. Readers and critics ex- 
plain it regularly as the reasonable outcome of ro- 
mantic wishfulness of humans the world over to 
enjoy, however vicariously, a varied, rich, and 
eventually secure emotional life which except in 
pictures, is denied them. The legion of book and 
magazine readers, movie-goers, and radio-listeners 
may sometime become sufficiently sophisticated 
to accept as their regular fiction fare the kind of 
realistic yarn, frequently inspirational and not 
infrequently brutal, in which the hero and heroine, 
after their path of true love has run anything but 
smoothly, settle down to live anything but com- 
fortably and happily ever after. But the failure of 
the great realistic narratives of literature to cap- 
ture the catholic if not the discriminating taste of 
the populace would seem to guarantee immortality 
to the conventional formula love story which is 
devoured daily in huge breathless gulps by vir- 

tually countless millions throughout the world. 
Granting, then, the existence of a design for the 
popular love story, let us set about to break it 
down into practical details. To begin with, we 
know that Boy must meet Girl (or Girl must 
meet Boy). The interest in the first few pages of 
the tale will depend entirely upon the skill with 
which the author introduces these characters to 
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the reader and to each other. Either of two 
methods may be followed here. Both actors may 
be presented immediately, or one may prepare for 
the entrance of the other. If the first method is 
pursued, it again provides two choices: (1) the 
adventure scheme, or (2) the local scheme. The 
writer who wishes to do the love story of adventure 
will arrange to have Boy meet Girl as they pass 
each other midair in parachutes; as they come 
upon each other bobbing about in the sea after a 
steamship wreck; as they are caught in a land- 
slide or great fire or a flood on the Yangtze; as 
they cross each other’s trails as spies in an inter- 
national intrigue; as one rescues the other from an 
eager lion or an equally eager group of carnivor- 
ous natives in darkest Africa—nearly any excuse, 
fantastically coincidental though it be (provided, 
of course, that it is possible and thrilling enough) 
will do for most palpitating romantics. 

If, on the other hand, the local love story is to 
be done, the author will fix upon a fairly familiar 
rural or urban scene. Boy may save Girl in a pas- 
ture from the charge of a bull, which turns out 
later to be a cow (very bucolic romance); or Boy 
may meet Girl by stumbling over her late in the 
evening at a prolonged cocktail party (very urban 
romance). Between these extremes, almost any- 
thing goes; bumping into each other at street cor- 
ners; sitting beside each other in the park; mixing 
up each other’s mail at the post office; calling 
the wrong number on the telephone . . . just make 
Boy meet Girl. 

If any one of the introductions mentioned above 
seems to be drawing the long bow, I suggest that 
you select at random one of the popular maga- 
zines—slicks to the pulps—from the spectrum 
spread across your nearest magazine stand, and 
read for yourself; drop into the nearest movie and 
see for yourself; tune in a radio story and listen to 
the way Boy meets Girl on the ether. 

And, after all, if the two must soon or late be 
brought together in the conventional love story, 
why not through any of the above contact de- 
vices? You will note that the skillfulness of 
forcing Boy and Girl together for an introductory 
meeting will depend only upon the quality of the 
magazine. The formula itself will not change. 

If Boy is presented first in the story, some time 
before the author reaches page 5 in his manuscript, 
he must have promised the appearance of Girl. 
This promise may be made by direct announce- 
ment or vague implication. But there should not 
be left in the mind of the reader any doubt that 
there is a Girl whom Boy will presently meet. 











Naturally enough, immediately that promise is 
given, the reader knows the end of the story, but, 
for reasons explained in a previous paragraph, he 
prefers to pretend that Boy will not get Girl at 
the conclusion of the struggle. 

The second step may become a bit involved. 
Once Boy has met Girl (or—need we repeat?— 
Girl has met Boy), a number of different choices 
are presented to the author, all of which, however, 
have but one end in view—to prove that Boy wants 
Girl. This is done: (1) By the direct approach. 
Boy announces that he wants Girl and will get 
her at all costs. The complications from this point 
on depend upon the author’s patience and imagina- 
tion. (2) By Boy’s announcing very definitely 
that he doesn’t want Girl; that he will not, in fact, 
have Girl under any circumstances. This attempted 
sly procedure on the part of the author seems 
very satisfactory to the average love story addict. 
He whips himself into a positive dither to make 
believe that Boy really means it. (3) Boy is indif- 
ferent to and unconscious of Girl, an attitude which 
seems to please the reader almost as much as the 
previous scheme. 

And what is Girl doing all this time? In our 
first choice of methods, two possibilities are open 
to Girl. Recognizing that Boy wants her, she 
may turn, in perversity, to insist that she cannot 
tolerate Boy, which challenge Boy must take up 
instantly and spend the remainder of the story 
meeting successfully. Or, Girl may want Boy as 
much as Boy wants Girl, but a force placed be- 
tween the two will prevent them from getting each 
other until the conclusion of the narrative. This 
force may be the conventional, interfering, stock 
parents of either, or a disagreeable employer, or 
war, pestilence, natural cataclysm, or any other 
temporarily insuperable difficulty. But note, please, 
that the difficulty must not be too insuperable, or, 
if it is, it must, at worst, be distinctly temporary, 
because, you remember, Boy has to get Girl even- 
tually. Under point 2 when Boy adopts the atti- 
tude that he cannot possibly stand Girl, Girl’s de- 
termination is, of course, that she will get Boy, 
willy-nilly. We then watch Boy seem to fight 
off Girl through the remainder of the yarn, to 
succumb, with grudging geniality at last. 

When in our third phase Boy is discovered to be 
indifferent to Girl—that is, he really wants Girl 
but is such an unconscious person that he doesn’t 
realize it or see her for the appealing creature she 
is—then several procedures are available. (1) Girl 
may act indifferent to Boy to whip up his enthusi- 
asm; or (2) Girl may pursue Boy temporarily; or 
(3) Girl may become distinctly hateful. Even so, 
Girl must always eventually become too aggres- 
sively likeable to be resisted by the reader. What- 
ever practice is followed, it should be made clear 
to the reader that Boy does really want Girl, and 
Girl really insists upon having Boy at long last. 

The third major unit in the love story is con- 
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cerned with the details of the actual chase. In 
other words, through the combination of circum- 
stances, depending upon the author’s inventiveness, 
Boy must lose Girl. He may lose her temporarily 
to another man; he may lose her by the machina- 
tions of a double-dyed villain; he may lose her 
through the agency of any number of separating 
forces. This section of the story constitutes the 
important suspense element. It should be worked 
out on at least a two-to-one basis, which means 
that for every time he seems about to get Girl, he 
should lose her twice. 

The “cat and the mouse” scheme of the suspense 
has two particular demands. First, that every 
scene be completely credible (if not probable); 
and, second, the scenes not spun out to the 
point of discouraging the reader whose patience 
will only hold when he is reasonably certain that 
Boy will, some time soon, get Girl. 

The fourth and concluding unit in the love story 
is, of course, the triumph of the hero over all 
odds. In other words, Boy does get Girl. The 
final scene asks that the following points be satis- 
fied: (1) That the action be brief. (2) That no 
unsolved problems remain. (3) That there be no 
question about Boy’s having won Girl completely. 
And, therefore (4), that they will live happily ever 
after. The movies have learned to handle this 
scene with increasing terseness. Boy and Girl are 
catapulted into each other’s arms, and, while the 
audience is still breathless, the picture fades into 
blackness. The radio manages this with what 
is called a fast “up-music,” which, in its sweep 
of triumph, is calculated to dispel in the minds of 
the listeners any question about Boy’s getting Girl. 
Book and magazine stories have come more and 
more to a brief concluding paragraph or whip sen- 
tence of dialogue or exposition which, weak as it 
almost always is (for all the author’s attempt to 
strengthen it with humor, riposte, or an O. Henry 
turnabout) assures the reader that Boy really does 
get Girl and that nothing but unadulterated bliss 
will pursue the couple forever after. 

The conventional love story is, in other words 
the best and also silliest example of the narrative 
of success. It must have, as has been pointed 
out, some sort of happy ending, else it will be 
denied admission to the hearts of at least ninety- 
two percent of the world audience. It need not 
depend upon truth for its appeal; it need not de- 
pend upon fact to be convincing. It needs, funda- 
mentally, only to cling to its three-word pattern: 
union—disunion—reunion—come what may. 





TYPEWRITERS AND INCOMES 
by Alan Devoe 
Y oung and beginning writers have to put up 
with an incredible number of difficulties and 
discouragements, and certainly not the least of 
these is the assurance which they hear on all 
sides that “making a living by writing” is defi- 
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nitely in the category of pipe-dreams. It is being 
continually and solemnly asserted that nine-tenths 
of the literary fraternity are barely able, by super- 
human effort, to reach the subsistence level, and 
almost every young writer's Aunt Wilhelmina or 
Uncle Eustace hastens to tell him that writing 
means starvation. 

I should not wish (heaven forfend!) to make 
false representations to beginning writers, or to 
extend false promises of waiting pots of gold. The 
pots of gold are very few, and the aspiring writers 
are already perhaps unhealthily numerous. But it 
is, I think, time that the general Chorus of Doom 
should be mitigated by a word or two of strict 
and dispassionate factuality. 

It is frequently pointed out that there are far 
too many writers. Quite likely this is true. (I 
seem to have heard, now and again, that there are 
also too many doctors, too many lawyers, and too 
many fellows engaged in chicken-farming). Some 
authoritative person (may it have been Mr. Ed- 
ward Weeks?) has recently delivered the opinion 
that the United States is at present groaning under 
a load of 25,000 writers, neo-writers, would-be 
writers and allied species. We may assume, for 
the sake of the present article, that this somewhat 
breath-taking figure is correct. 

Now, if all these 25,000 writers were writing at 
least moderately well, and were writing continu- 
ously and zealously, the situation would indeed 
be dismaying. It is obvious, however, that no 
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such situation exists. The vast majority of the 
25,000 are merely sporadic; they turn out only a 
few thousand words apiece annually. They offer, 
in short, no serious competition whatever. The 
others who are really writing—who are turning 
out anywhere from twenty to two hundred thou- 
sand words every year in a dogged effort to 
reach success—are not so numerous. 

Assuming, then, that a life of letters is not, per se, 
an assurance of starvation, what sort of income 
may a writer expect? To that question there is 
no answer, for to such incomes there are no limits. 
I am acquainted with a well known poet who as- 
sures me that he seldom makes $500 in any given 
year, and I am acquainted with another who 
amassed, during the past twelvemonth, something 
like $13,000. One mid-western writer, who a year 
ago was earning what would be a poor income for 
any self-respecting street-cleaner, has in the in- 
terim published a novel and now writes me (pre- 
sumably to provoke me to a frenzy) that he has 
“so much money he doesn’t know what to do 
with it.” No, there are no limits! It seems quite 
safe to say, however, that any reasonably talented 
person, gifted with an ability for extremely hard 
work, may undertake a career of writing with no 
worse qualms than if he were undertaking law or 
stock-trading or the practice of dentistry. 

There are two ways of making money by writing. 
One is to concentrate on a few sales to big mar- 
kets. The second is to aim for many sales to 
smaller markets. It can hardly be said too often 
that the second of these methods is the ONLY 
feasible one for young or beginning writers. Often, 
indeed, it is the only feasible method for long- 
established professionals. The Big Magazines are 
not many. Contributions to most of them are 
largely written by staff-members or on assignment. 
The second-string periodicals, on the other hand, 
are innumerable. (In New York City there are 
published fourteen weeklies, every one of which 
pays at least one cent a word. The two Roman 
Catholic weeklies alone, for example, print a com- 
bined total of almost a thousand articles a year). 
There are at least fifty second-string publications 
in the land which use and pay for poetry. 

There are few people nowadays who are just 
“writers.” The army is divisible into (1) news- 
paper writers, (2) writers of articles and essays, 
i. €., magazine journalists, (3) writers of short 
stories, (4) poets, (5) pulpateers. Financially 
speaking, it is the part of wisdom—and here we 
come to a matter on which I have written with 
probably tedious repetitiveness in these pages—it 
is the part of wisdom for the beginner to find out 
as early as possible in which of these niches he is 
best accommodated. If he can learn at an early 
date that his talent is for the Philosophical Essay, 
he may spare himself years of trying ineptly and 
fruitlessly to write blood-and-sex yarns for the 
pulps, and he may save himself a tremendous 


























amount of waste motion and misery. Many writers 
now laboriously and unsuccessfully preparing short 
stories for Harper’s and The Atlantic, might quite 
possibly attain a real success if they could realize 
that their true talents were for poems in The Adult 
Bible Class or agricultural features in The Rural New 
Yorker. Knowledge, it is obvious, is a great necessity 
for a writer. But self-knowledge is even greater. 


The title of this article is “Typewriters and 
Incomes,” and I seem (as is my wont!) to have 
wandered now and again rather far afield. The 
original focal-point was that writing can be quite 
as profitable a trade as any other; suppose we 
come back to it for a moment. I have just lately 
been looking over a copy of that fascinating com- 
pendium known as “The Reader’s Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature.” The bibliography of one writer 
in particular interested me. He seems to bear out 
a good deal that has been said here. He is an ob- 
scure fellow; not a top-flight author, by any means. 
But I note, in the listing of his magazine contribu- 
tions for the year, fifty-one entries. One may take 
it that he is one of those uncelebrated fellows— 
marked by no spectacular genius, but given to an 
assiduous cultivation of such talents as he has— 
who are the very arch-type of the Typical Average 
Professional Writer. One may assume, from the 
nature of the magazines in which his stories have 
appeared, that they run as a rule to about three 
or four thousand words. It requires no very intri- 
cate arithmetic to compute, then, that during twelve 
months he has published approximately 180,000 
words. I should think it safe to hazard, even in 
these times, that he received not less than 1% c 
per word for his work, and it thus appears that 
his income was $27,000. 


And there, I rather think, you have the whole 
story—and the answer to this question of type- 
writers and incomes. The exact annual wordage 
is not important, nor is the exact income. What 
is important is to note that this typical writer’s 
life has been characterized by Very Hard Work 
and a Medium Income. That is the story. 


Told thus, it sounds surprisingly like the Plumb- 
ing Business or Belgian Hares for Profit. And 
so it is. Now and then some inspired plumber 
leaps into the six-figure-income bracket, and new 
and then there comes along some E. Phillips Op- 
penheim who has but to set a pen to paper to 
sell ninety-seven thousand copies. I daresay there 
are Belgian Hare tycoons, and in this matter of 
writing there are Harold Bell Wrights and Fannie 
Hursts and Kathleen Norrises. Always—in writ- 
ing as in any other trade—there is the lurking pos- 
sibility of a spectacular success. And, what is far 
more important than this to most of us, there is 
the fact that Reasonable Ability plus Hard Work 
equals—as it has forever equalled, in every occu- 
pation under the sun—a mediumly comfortable 
success. 
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A correspondent has asked whether the title 
of a recent book, “I Am the Fox,” should not have 
been “I Am the Vixen,” because the person speak- 
ing is a woman. This suggests an interesting 
idiosyncrasy of the English language. It is not 
possible for an author to match genders in com- 
parisons and still convey his meaning, for con- 
sider what would happen in the following sen- 
tences if this were done: She thought he was a 
goose. She was as proud as a peacock. Her man- 
ner suited her; she was feeling cocky. She never- 
theless followed her doings with doglike devotion. 

Of course, aside from this, the title referred to 
a specific fox in a certain hunt. The author did 
not say I Am a Fox. 

-0-0-0- 
Q. What is meant by “English spelling”? 

ETHEL GRANT 
A. In general, the Oxford dictionary is considered 
the authority for correct English spelling; Web- 
ster, the American authority. The two differ 
mainly in the use of “-or” for “-our” in words like 
colour; “er” for “re” in words like centre; “ize” 
for “ise” in words like recognize, and in a great- 
er number of compound words. 

Even in “English spelling” certain words end in 
—ise, as “surprise.” It is important to note that 
although the —ise are recognized English usage, 
the Oxford Dictionary gives preference to —ize 
and Fowler says: 

“The difficulty of remembering which these —ise 
endings are is in fact the only reason for making 
—ise universal, and the sacrifice to ease does not 
seem justified.” 


According to our observation, the tendency in 
English writing is more and more to adopt “Ameri- 
can spelling.” 


Q. Is “such a great person” not better English 
than “so great a person’? ANNE BEEMAN. 


A. “So” is never wrong usage in an expression like 
this; sometimes the more colloquial “such” avoids 
awkward constructions when several adjectives 
are involved. The following show the choice 
offered: He was such a noble and charming per- 
son. He was so noble and charming a person. He 
was a person so noble and charming. 


Q. Is there any rule for “ible” and “able” end- 
ings? FRED BRADEY. 


A. Fowler, in Modern English Usage, devotes a 
page to the discussion of these rules. But per- 
sonally we recommend using a dictionary rather 
than trying to master their intricacies. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY (second edition) 
Edited by William Allan Neilson 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The first edition of Noah Webster’s “American 
Dictionary of the English Language” was pub- 
lished in New York back in 1828. It appeared in 
two quarto volumes, and its vocabulary contained 
seventy thousand words. Webster issued an en- 
larged edition twelve years later, and upon his 
death the unsold copies and publishing rights 
were acquired by the G. & C. Merriam Company. 
The dictionary has been revised and enlarged 
many times. Today the massive volume is pub- 
lished at a cost of one and one-third million dol- 
lars. Whereas the original edition was submitted 
to the printer in the hand of Noah Webster, the 
present edition required the editorial assistance of 
more than two hundred specially trained scholars. 
These men have had, in preparing this gigantic 
volume, to reckon with the increased pace in sci- 
entific progress in the last generation, the revo- 
lutionary changes in art, and the far-reaching 
effects of the World War on virtually every field 
of thought and action. The present vocabulary 
includes more than 550,000 entries. It is a stu- 
pendous achievement in modern scholarship. Every 
writer who can afford a copy should certainly 
own one. 


ARTIFEX: SKETCHES AND IDEAS 
by Richard Aldington 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York. $2.50. 
248 pp. 

A collection of miscellaneous unpublished papers, 
written at different times, and in various parts of 
the world. Those which should be of particular 
interest to writers are “Freedom of the Press,” 
“Ethics of Authorship,” and “D. H. Lawrence.” 
Mr. Aldington has little respect for the English 
law of libel—which is apparently as stupid as our 
own. It was designed, he says, “for the discour- 
agement of fiction, and the plaintiff always wins 
unless he happens to be an author. Most publishers 
and many novelists are at some time or other 
blackmailed by means of the law of libel.” Re- 
garding the ethics of authorship, Mr. Aldington 
speaks with characteristic vigor and sarcasm. He 
deplores the modern book-racket, and blames 
writers as well as publishers for its existence. He 
insists that advertisement is not equivalent to 
fame, but is degrading and in most cases dishonest. 
The essay on Lawrence is an appreciation, written 
as a challenge to his pseudo-intellectual pooh- 
poohers, particularly in England. 


COWBOY LINGO 
by Ramon F. Adams 


$2.50. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 257pp. 

Mr. Adams has written this book for the pur- 
pose of preserving a written record of the language 
of the American cowboy. Books have been writ- 
ten before about his character and work, his songs 
and lore, but no study has heretofore been made 
of his peculiar idiom. “Any manner of life with a 
rule and flavor of its own strong enough to put a 
new dress on a man’s body will put new speech in 
his mouth,” states the author. “And an idiom 
derived from the stress of his life was soon spoken 
by the cowboy.” The study is an interesting one. 
It should prove helpful to writers in search of 
authentic coloring for their stories of western 
background. 

D. MacC. 


COMMON SENSE GRAMMAR 


by Janet Rankin Aiken 
$2.00, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 341 pp. 


G ood grammar is not a matter of hard and fast 

rules, but is simply that which avoids ambiguity 
and does not grate on the ear, we learn in the opening 
chapters. Another preliminary chapter briefly re- 
views the history of grammar and grammarians. Then 
follow fourteen chapters—a group of review ques- 
tions with answers in the appendix at the end of each 
—on the parts of speech, the component parts of 
a sentence, and the various types of sentences. These, 
the author states, it is more important to be able to 
recognize than to define, and anyone who reads these 
middle chapters with care will have little difficulty 
in doing so. We also hear “It’s me” defended as part 
of the natural evolution of the languge and find that 
the “non-sentence” is accepted by The Atlantic and 
The Saturday Evening Post but not by freshman 
composition classes. Then in a chapter entitled 
“Shakespeare's Grammar” we learn that Shakespeare 
was no purist and made frequent mistakes in grammar 
but that his mistakes are never glaring and never 
grate on our ear. In the final chapters we learn that 
the two most widely spoken languages—English and 
Chinese—are the only two which ceased to be literary 
languages for long periods and therefore pursued a 
natural development unarrested by pedantic gram- 
marians. Thus they alone can ever hope to become 
universal languages. This book will be of special 
value to high school teachers but deserves the atten- 
tion of all interested in clear and unaffected speech. 


A. N. B. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect: (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 





FICTION 


* No reply to recent questionnaire. Needs and 

requirements according to latest report on file. 
GENERAL—Miscellaneous Themes 

The American Magazine—250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
Sumner Blossom, Editor. Good market for short 
stories, mystery novelettes, serials and short shorts. 
Pays on acceptance; no fixed rate. 

The American Mercury—Editorial Offices, Ridge- 
field, Conn. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. Paul Palm- 
er, Editor. Fully developed short stories, 4000 
words or less. Pays on acceptance; excellent rates. 

Asia—40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Richard J. Walsh, Editor. $4.00 a year. Occa- 
sionally uses fiction with authentic background, 
preferably with Oriental characters. Pays on the 
tenth of the month following acceptance. 

Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
$4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor. 
Extremely high literary standard. Limited mar- 
ket. Pays on acceptance. 

Chatelaine—143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. Byrne 
Hope Sanders, Editor. First-class fiction with 
woman’s interest — love, adventure, mystery. 
Length, up to 5000 words. Pays on acceptance. 

The Chicago Daily News—400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Young writers’ stories wanted—ad- 
venture, domestic conflict, and romance, with sur- 
prise ending. Length, 1000 words. Pays $5.00 to 
$25.00, week of publication. Also in the market 
for serials—12 chapters, 25,000 words. Pays ac- 
cording to merit of story. 
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*College Life—22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. $1.00 a year. N. L. Pines, Editor. 
Swift moving tales of young love, with strong 
dramatic situations. Sex interest should be pres- 
ent but not over-emphasized. Length, 1000 to 5000 
words. Pays 1%c a word, on acceptance. 

Cosmopolitan—57th St. at Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Harry P. Bur- 
ton, Editor. All themes. Short stories, 1000 to 6000 
words; complete book-length novels, 50,000 words; 
serials, all lengths. Pays best rates, on acceptance. 

Collier’s—250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year; 5c a copy. William L. 
Chenery, Editor. Gay stories of young love, pref- 
erably against a smart background. Taboos the 
gruesome and sardonic. Short stories, 1000 to 
5000 words; serials, 60,000 to 100,000 words, divis- 
ible into 7000-word installments. Pays high rates, 
on acceptance. 

Country Gentleman — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a 
copy. Philip S. Rose, Editor. Stories of action, 
mystery, romance and humor. Short stories, up 
to 6000 words; serials, 60,000 to 65,000. Pays full 
market rates, on acceptance. 

The Country Home—250 Park Ave., New York, 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 
Included in copies of THE WRITER for 


the following months: 

( ) Articles (Scientific and Commer- 

“Re eee September, 1936 
( ) Articles (Miscellaneous)..August, 1936 
( ) Book Publishers............. July, 1936 
( )Sporting & Outdoor, House & 

cs dilate switched June, 1936 
ii vecandenenwew eit May, 1936 
Ce pccevaneneceurcents April, 1936 
SR eb diingcchancess same March, 1936 
( ) Drama & Radio......... February, 1936 
( )Syndicates—Humor ..... January, 1936 
( ) Trade Journals ........ December, 1935 
( ) British Markets ....... November, 1935 
( ) Greeting-Card Verse...November, 1935 

IN THIS ISSUE: Fiction (all lengths) 
THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 
PRs cecceccccees for the Market Lists 
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N. Y. Monthly. 25¢ a year. Will give special 
consideration to short stories with honest farm 
situations, authentic agricultural background, and 
involving characters who are modern farm people. 
Length, not more than 4500 words. Pays good 
rates. 

Elks Magazine—50 E. 42d St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. J. T. Fanning, Editor. 
Stories that appeal to a masculine audience. Length, 
up to 6000 words. Themes: adventure, humor, 
drama, sports, romance. Clean and wholesome, 
and not too sophisticated. Contributors should 
avoid racial, political and religious controversy. 
Pays monthly; no regular rate. 

Farm Journal—Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Monthly. $1.00 for four years. Arthur 
H. Jenkins, Editor. Short stories, 3500 to 4500 
words; novelettes, 18,000 to 20,000. Pays 5c and 
up for fiction, on acceptance. 

The Farmer’s Wife—55 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. Quarterly. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short 
fiction; cheerful, romantic stories preferred. Length, 
2000 to 5000 words. Pays lc a word, on accept- 
ance. 

*The Forum—570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Henry Goddard 
Leach, Editor. Fiction with strong characteriza- 
tion and well-developed plots. Short stories and 
occasionally a serial. Not interested in material 
having to do with disaster and sudden death. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Gay Book Magazine—201 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Quarterly. $1.00 a year; 25c a copy. 
William H. Kofoed, Editor. Short stories, 1500 
to 2500 words; comedies with a subtle, unobjec- 
tionable sex interest. Humorous skits, 200 to 750 
words. Pays up to lc a word, on acceptance. 

The Gentlewoman—154 W. 14th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 25c a year; 5c a copy. Marion 
White, Editor. Stories with real heart appeal and 
emotional action—of interest to the home woman 
in the small town. Length, 3000 to 5000 words. 
Pays %c a word, on publication. 

Golfing—14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Monthly; April to August. Free circulation to 
300,000 golf club members. Herb Graffis, Editor. 
Stories having to do with the game. No love in- 
terest, no miraculous holes-in-one, and no monot- 
onous detailed descriptions of golf matches. Length, 
up to 3000 words. Pays shortly after publication; 
no set rate, average around 2c a word. 

Good Housekeeping—57th St., at Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a 
copy. William F. Bigelow, Editor. Short love 
stories—preferably young love. Pays on accept- 
ance; no set rate. 

Greater Show World—1547 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 20c a copy. 
Johnny J. Kline, Editor. Stories relating to the 
outdoor show business, 1000 words. Pays “%c a 
word. 





Grit—Williamsport, Penna. Weekly. 


$2.00 a 
year. Howard R. Davis, Managing Editor. Short 
fiction, up to 5000 words. Stories must be clean; 
preferably love, Western, mystery or detective 
themes. Pays on acceptance. 

Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 50c a copy. Bea- 


Stories written 
Length, up to 


trice Kaufman, Fiction Editor. 
from a sophisticated viewpoint. 
5000 words. Pays on acceptance. 

Harper’s Magazine—49 E. 33d St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Lee 
Foster Hartman, Editor. Stories with literary ex- 
cellence, 4000 to 7000 words. Uses an occasional 
novelette or serial. Pays on acceptance; rate by 
arrangement. 

Holland’s (The Magazine of the South)—Dallas, 
Texas. Monthly. 50c a year; 10c a copy. Short 
stories, 4000 to 5500 words; novelettes; and serials, 
60,000 words. 

Household Magazine—8th and Jackson Sts., To- 
peka, Kansas. Monthly. 50c a year. Nelson A. 
Crawford, Editor. Stories of interest to women 
in small towns. 1000 to 5000 words. Themes: 
romance, domestic life, and adventure. Pays 2c 
a word up, on acceptance. 


*The Jewish Forum—305 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. I. Rosengarten, 
Editor. Short stories of specifically Jewish inter- 
est, 1000 to 2000 words. Pays $3.00 per 1000 words, 
on publication. 


Journal of Education—6 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Published fortnightly; September to June, inclus- 
ive. $3.00 a year; 20c a copy. Anson W. Belding, 
Editor. Stories dealing with school characters or 
situations, under 1500 words. Pays $5.00 to $10.00 
for fiction, on acceptance. 


Ladies’ Home Journal—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a 
copy. Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmor Gould, 
co-editors. Fiction, 4000 to 7500 words; short shorts 
and occasionally long short stories; serials, 40,000 
to 70,000 words. Pays on acceptance. 


Liberty—Lincoln Square, New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year; 5c a copy. Parke F. Han- 
ley, Fiction Editor. Short stories—variety of sub- 
jects. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine—202 W. 
First St., Los Angeles, Calif. R. P. White, Editor; 
Stella E. Brockway, Associate. Fiction: light ro- 
mance built around current American fads or 
sports, 2000 to 3000 words. Also short stories 
dominated by psychological delineation of a single 
character, 800 to 1200 words. Payment on an 


arbitrary space rate basis by contract arrange- 
ment, 10th of the month following month of publi- 
cation. This magazine favors the fiction work of 
previously unpublished writers. 

MacLean’s Magazine—481 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. $1.00 a year; 5c a copy (in 














Canada). H. Napier Moore, Editor. 
5000 words. Pays on acceptance. 

Mademoiselle—RKO Building, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a 
copy. Desmond Hall, Editor. Sophisticated, 
witty, and romantic-interest fiction. Length, 3000 
to 5000 words. Pays 2c a word, on acceptance. 

McCall’s Magazine—230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.00a year. Otis L. Wiese, Edi- 
tor. Stories that are alert and wholesome, 5000 to 
7000 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Menorah Journal—63 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Quarterly. $300 a year; $1.00 a copy. 
Henry Hurwitz, Editor. Short stories and nov- 
elettes of Jewish characters or themes. Pays lc 
a word, on publication. 

The Modern Monthly—46 Morton St., New 
York, N. Y. $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. V. F. Cal- 
verton, Editor. Interested in stories that possess 
social meaning. No payment af present. 

National Home Monthly—Bannatyne & Dag- 
mar, Winnipeg, Canada. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 
10c a copy. L. E. Brownell, Editor. General 
short stories, 4000 to 7000 words. Serials, 40,000 
to 45,000 words. Usually pays on publication; no 
definite rates. 

New England Homestead—Springfield, Mass. 
Bi-monthly. 60c a year; 5c a copy. J. G. Watson, 
Editor. Limited market. An occasional short 
story or serial. Payment is made about the middle 
of the month following publication. 

The New Republic—40 E. 49th St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. $5.00 a year. Bruce Bliven, Edi- 
tor. Uses some short stories and fictional sketches, 
1500 words. Pays up to 2c a word, on acceptance. 

The New Yorker—25 West 43d St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. $5.00 a year. Harold W. Ross, 
Editor. Short stories, 400 to 3000 words. Humor 
and satire. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Opinion—122 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

Monthly. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. Earl D. Marks, 
Publisher. Stories should have large social inter- 
est or be of a Jewish nature; 1000 to 2000 words. 
Pays lc a word, on publication. 
..Our Army—160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Month- 
ly. $3.00 a year. George A. Harter, Editor. Stories 
should have United States Army background. No 
World War fiction. Pays up to %c a word, on 
publication. 

*Our Dumb Animals—180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Monthly. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Stories that teach humane principles—protection 
of animals and peace. Length, 800 words. Pays 
¥%4c a word up, on acceptance. 

Pictorial Review—222 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Herbert R. Mayes, 
Editor. Short stories and serials which will ap- 
peal to women the country over. No fixed rate, 
but pays good prices for good work. 

Progressive Farmer—1105 Insurance Bldg., Dal- 
las, Texas. Monthly. Eugene Butler, Editor. 


Fiction, 
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Short stories, 2500 to 4000 words. Pays 2c a word, 
on acceptance. “We are not in the market just 
now as we have an abundance of material on hand.” 

The Rotarian—35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. $1.50 a year. Themes of interest to 
business and professional men; 1500 to 1800 words. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Rural Progress Magazine—22 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 10c a copy. L. K. Child- 
ers, Editor. Fiction, 1800 words. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 

Saturday Evening Post—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Weekly. $2.00 a year; 5c a copy. 
George H. Lorimer, Editor. Great variety of 
themes; but prefers American subjects and people 
of today, with dialogue and action. Short stories, 
5000 to 7000 words; serials, all lengths up to 80,000. 
Pays best rates, one week after acceptance. 

Scribner’s Magazine—597 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Harlan Logan, 
Editor. Quality fiction, 2000 to 6000 words. Sophis- 
ticated detective stories, 5000 to 40,000 words. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

The Sentinel—511 S. Sangamon St., Chicago, 
Ill. Weekly. $3.00 a year; 10c a copy. Louis S. 
Berlin, Editor. Short stories dealing with Jewish 
people, or about Jewish people. Pays “ec a word, 
on acceptance. 

Story—432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $4.00 a year. Whit Burnett and Mar- 
tha Foley, Editors. Short stories of the highest 
literary merit. Names are unimportant. Pays 
nominal rates shortly before publication. 

Successful Farming—1714-24 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Monthly. 50c a year; 5c a copy. 
Kirk Fox, Editor. Adventure stories, Westerns, 
sea and sports—with love interest. Woman-inter- 
est stories—with love element. Length, 4000 
words. “If there is such a thing as a truly humor- 
ous story we'd like to read it!” Pays on accept- 
ance; fiction, 3c a word, unless obviously padded. 

Survey Graphic—112 E. 19th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 30c a copy. Paul 
Kellogg, Editor. Victor Weybright, Managing 
Editor. “We use very little fiction, but occasion- 
ally have space for a distinctive story which deals 
deftly with the magazine’s field of interest—public 
health, community development, industrial rela- 
tions, education, the arts. . . The editors urge 
that writers look over several copies of the maga- 
zine before submitting material.” Pays lc a word 
on publication, or by special arrangement. 

This Week—230 W. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Issues with 21 newspapers. Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, Editor. Short stories of romance, mys- 
tery, humor, business, home life, and adventure; 
not over 3500 words. Good stories of 1500 words 
or less are particularly wanted. Fiction serials of 
not more than 20,000 words, capable of being di- 
vided into installments of 5000 words each. Plots 
should contain a conspicuous element of suspense; 
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should move swiftly; and should preferably be 
modern in setting. 

Toronto Star Weekly—80 King St. W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. $8.00 a year. Love stories—com- 
bination of romance and action, action and adven- 
ture, mystery, humor, sport. Length, 2500 to 5000 
words. Pays 4c a word and up, end of month of 
acceptance. 

Turf and Sport Digest—511-13 Oakland Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. Monthly. $3.50 a year; 35c a 
copy. Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Fiction: turf 
racing stories only—3000 to 5000 words. Stories 
must be authentic as to detail and of human inter- 
est. Pays 4c a word, on publication. This market 
recommends that all writers not familiar with its 
needs study copies of the magazine before submit- 
ting material. 

Virginia Quarterly Review—1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Virginia. Quarterly. $3.00 a year; 75c a 
copy. Lambert Davis, Editor. Uses only three 
or four short stories a year; length, 2500 to 5000 
words. Pays $5.00 a page, on publication. 

Woman’s Home Companion—250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a 
copy. Gertrude B. Lane, Editor. Short stories, 
not more than 6000 to 7000 words. Serials, 60,000 
to 80,000 words. Pays on acceptance. 

Woman’s World—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 50c a year. Ray Wallace, Man- 
uscript Editor. Fiction of interest to women living 
in small towns. Length, 2000 to 5000 words. Pays 
on acceptance. 

Yankee—Dublin, New Hampshire. Monthly. 
$2.50 a year; 25c a copy. Robb Sagendorph, Edi- 
tor. Stories of the New England scene; must be 
of interest to the real New Englander. Length, 
3000 words. “We want anything which is truly 
representative of New England thought of either 
past or present day.” Pays lc to 2c a word, on 
acceptance. 


ROMANCE (Pulps) and “CONFESSION” 
Magazines 
Note: See June, 1936, issue for complete pulp 
fiction list. 

Ainslee’s Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. Smart, 
sophisticated love stories; length, 3500 to 6000 
words. Also serials. Pays on acceptance. 

All Story Magazine—280 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. $6.00 a year; 15c a copy. Amita 
Fairgrieve, Editor. Love stories of the emotional 
type, told from the heroine’s point of view. Short 
stories, 4000 to 6500 words; novelettes and serials, 
up to 25,000 words. “Stories are judged by the 
sincerity with which they are written.” Pays lc a 
word up, on acceptance (new writers paid on pub- 
lication). 

Love Fiction Monthly—67 W. 44th St, New 
York, N. Y. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. Rose Wyn, 
Editor. “Glamorous, romantic love stories with 


plenty of complication and drama, but no melo- 
drama. Tone, generally speaking, is deeply emo- 
tional, though we do use one or two light stories 
in an issue for relief.” Short stories, 3000 to 6000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000. Pays a mini- 
mum of lc a word, on acceptance. 

Love and Romance—Chanin Bldg., New York, 
N. Y. For needs and requirements, see True Story. 

Popular Love—22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $1.20 a year; 10c a copy. Martha Trask, 
Editor. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Thrill- 
ing stories of romance, with a definite girl appeal, 
and written entirely from the girl’s point of view. 
Clean, young love; no sex, no risqué; sometimes 
light vein—rather sophisticated; no “gush.” Must 
be well written. Tén stories every issue: three 
novelettes, 8000 to 10,000 words; shorts, 1000 to 
6000. 

Ranch Romances—578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Bi-weekly. $3.00 a year; 15c a copy. Fanny 
Ellsworth, Editor. Romantic Western stories. Se- 
rials, under 60,000 words; novels, 25,000 to 30,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; shorts, 4000 to 
6000. Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 

Romantic Stories—Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, Conn. Beatrice Lubitz, 
Editor. Uses confession-type stories. Major points: 
strong realistic plots; varied localities (the home- 
town folks); pungent, potent love build-ups; plenty 
of action; stories based on sex problems; timely 
situations (see the newspapers); provocative moral 
twists; modern viewpoint; intimate writing style. 
Pays on acceptance. 

Sweetheart Stories—149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. 
Helen MacVichie, Editor. Glamorous stories of 
young love, from the girl’s point of view; mystery 
and adventure in which the love theme is para- 
mount. Modern love stories with situations in 
which any vital, romantic girl of today might find 
herself, either innocently or through recklessness— 
dangerous situations from which she emerges 
through her own integrity, unscathed in virtue. 
Short stories, 3500 to 5000 words; novelettes, 10,- 
000; serials, 15,000. Pays lc to 1%c a word, on 
acceptance. 

Thrilling Love—22 W. 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.20 a year; 10c a copy. Dor- 
othy Sands, Editor. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Throbbing, thrilling stories of romance, 
written entirely from the girl’s viewpoint and hav- 
ing a definite girl appeal. No sex, no risqué; al- 
ways clean young love; sometimes light vein— 
rather sophisticated. No “gush.” Must be well 
written. Short stories, up to 6000 words; nove- 
lettes, 8000; short novels, 20,000. 

True Confessions—Fawcett Bldg., Greenwich, 
Conn. See Romantic Stories for needs and require- 


inents. 
True Experiences—Chanin Bidg., New York, 
N. Y. See True Story for needs and requirements. 

















True Romances—Chanin Bldg., New York, N. 
Y. See True Story for needs and requirements. 

True Story—Macfadden Publications, Inc., Cha- 
nin Bldg., 122 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. True 
stories written in the first person but with fictitious 
names of characters and locations. No restriction 
as to length, except in the case of stories submitted 
to contests requiring a certain wordage. Short 
stories, 1000 words up; serials, 25,000 to 40,000 
words (divided into three to five installments of 
about 6500 to 8500 words each). No photographs 
or drawings wanted as stories are illustrated with 
pictures made in the studio of the publisher. It 
usually requires several weeks for decisions to be 
made on material submitted to Macfadden Publi- 
cations, but payment is made for accepted stories 
as soon as they are passed upon and approved for 
purchase. It is advisable for writers to study 
carefully sample copies of the magazines before 
submitting material. 


COLLEGE, LITERARY and “LITTLE” 
MAGAZINES 


The Aerend—Kansas State College, Fort Hays, 
Kansas. Quarterly. $2.00 a year; 50c a copy. R. 
R. Macgregor, Editor. Short stories that are un- 
usual, both as to form and content. Pays in copies 
or subscription. 

American Prefaces—University Hall, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Monthly. $1.00 
a year; 15c a copy. Wilbur Lang Schramm, Edi- 
tor. Material should have a “high-brow” slant. 
Length of stories, 4000 words. No payment. 

Fantasy—950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Quarterly. $1.00 a year; 25c a copy. Stanley Deh- 
ler Mayer, Editor. Stories of a regional tone, up 
to 4500 words. Experimental type desired, and 
“left-wing” very welcome. Particularly glad to 
see material from newcomers—always with a defi- 
nitely American atmosphere. No payment. 

Frontier and Midland—State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana. Quarterly. $1.50 a year; 40c a 
copy. H. G. Merriam, Editor. Any excellent story— 
novels not considered. No payment. 

Kansas Magazine—Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. Published annually in December. 
50c a copy. C. E. Rogers, Editor. “Solicits manu- 
scripts and pictures from residents and former 
residents of Kansas. The purpose of the maga- 
zine is to stimulate creative effort on the part of 
Kansas writers and artists by affording a medium 
for the publication of their work.” No payment; 
copy of magazine for each contributor. 

Manuscript—17 W. Washington St., Athens, 
Ohio. Bi-monthly. $1.50 a year; 25¢ a copy. 
Mary Lawhead and John Rood, Editors. Material 
of high literary value, up to 15,000 words. Espe- 
cially interested in fiction with social-criticism im- 
plications. No payment. 

Prairie Schooner—Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Quarterly. $1.00 a year; 30c a copy. 
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Lowry Charles Wimberly, Editor. Stories up to 
5000 words—not confined to midwestern settings. 
Selection of material strictly on the basis of merit. 
No payment. 

The Tanager—Box 66, Grinnell, Iowa.  Bi- 
monthly. $1.50 a year; 30c a copy. Carl Niemeyer, 
Editor. Short stories, 1000 to 5000 words. No 
payment. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Catholic World—411 W. 59th St., New 
York, N. Y. Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P., Edi- 
tor. Short stories, 2500 to 4500 words. No serials. 
Pays on publication; rate varies. “Generally well 
supplied with manuscripts.” 

Christian Family—365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 10c a copy. Rev. F. 
M. Lynk, E. V. D., Editor. Short fiction, 1500 to 
2000 words. Pays $3.00 to $5.00 per 1000 words, on 
acceptance. Somewhat overstocked. 

Christian Herald—419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 20c a copy. Daniel 
A. Poling, Editor. Short stories that are clean 
and wholesome— American setting preferred. 
Length, 2500 to 3000 words. Pays after publica- 
tion; rate varies, but averages lc to 2c a word. 

The Improvement Era—50 N. Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Published by the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormon). 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. Richard L. Evans, Man- 
aging Editor. Short stories, under 4000 words. 
Two serials a year. Youth interest. Must be 
clean and wholesome; no sex, no risqué, no crime; 
moral but not preachy. “We do not like stories in 
which tobacco, tea and coffee, or liquor are men- 
tioned, unless in a way that makes them unattrac- 
tive.” Pays %c a word, on publication. 

The Lookout—Eighth and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Weekly. $1.25 a year; 5c a copy. Guy P. 
Leavitt, Editor. “Good clean fiction with a punch, 
or carefully written stories with a Biblical or a 
missionary background”’—for older young people 
and adults. Taboos the goody-goody “Sunday 
School” type of material. Short stories; also 
serials from 10 to 12 chapters of 1800 to 2000 words 
each. Pays “ec a word, on acceptance. 


The New Outlook—229 Queen St., W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Official organ of the United Church 
of Canada. Weekly. $2.00 a year; 10c a copy. 
Rev. W. B. Creighton, D. D., Editor. Fiction, 
1000 to 1200 words. Pays once a month; rate 
varies—$8.00 to $15.00 for stories. 

Pax—181 E. 93d St., New York, N. Y. Monthly, 
September to June; bi-monthly, July-August. $2.00 
a year; 20c acopy. Rev. Eckhard Koehle, O. S. B., 
Editor. Fiction: ethical soundness is the major 
consideration—variety in plot and treatment. Ma- 
terial need not have strictly religious flavor, but 
must have a Catholic tone ethically speaking. 
Length, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays “%c a word, 
generally within a month after publication. 
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The Preservation of the Faith—Holy Trinity 
Heights, Silver Spring, Maryland. Joachim V. 
Benson, M.S.SS.T., Editor. $1.00 a year; 20c a 
copy. Short stories, not necessarily religious but 
of good moral tone. Length, 2500 to 3000 words. 
Pays according to merit, on acceptance. 

Progress—Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. Er- 
nest C. Wilson, Editor. Short stories of interest 
to older young people and adults. Themes should 
be in keeping with tone of magazine. Pays on 
acceptance. 

Sunday School Times—325 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Weekly. $2.25 a year; 5c a copy. 
Charles G. Trumbull, Editor. Wholesome natural 
fiction with a religious tone. Length, up to 2000 
words. Pays %c a word up, on acceptance. 

The Union Signal—Evanston, Ill. Weekly. $1.00 
a year; 5c a copy. Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, Edi- 
tor. Fiction: 1000 to 5000 words. Themes on 
peace or total abstinence. Pays on publication. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 

The C. I. T. Safety Foundation, 1 Park Ave., 
New York City, has announced a series of annual 
safety awards for the purpose of promoting care 
in traffic, in crossing streets, and in automobile 
driving. As a part of this program, awards amount- 
ing to $2,000 will be made to newspaper reporters, 
editorial writers, cartoonists, and camera men for 
significant productions in their special lines. Also 
to the person in any line of endeavor who is deemed 
to have contributed the most during the year to 
the cause of traffic safety, a prize of $5,000 will be 
given. Closing date for this year is December 31. 
For full details of the awards, address the founda- 
tion. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, in its Tenth Annual Con- 
test, is offering a prize of $25.00 for the best anec- 
dote dealing with a famous author either living or 
dead. The anecdote may be taken from the par- 
ticipant’s own experience or from a book, but it 
must be in his own words. One or more anec- 
dotes may be submitted, so that the paper approxi- 
mates 500 words. Contest closes June 1, 1937. 

The National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, IIL, is offering two prizes of $40.00 each 
and two prizes of $10.00 each for declamations on 
the value of total abstinence from alcoholic drinks 
as related to business efficiency, health, citizen- 
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ship, success in sports, safety in traffic and else- 
where, social life, or spiritual life. (The theme is 
to be developed along any one of the lines indi- 
cated.) The declamations may be in prose or in 
verse, and may be orations, stories, or informal 
discussions. Two classes of manuscripts are de- 
sired: Senior, for recitation by adults and youths— 
750 to 1000 words; Junior, for recitation by boys 
and girls of approximately 10 to 13 years—400 to 
600 words. Contest closes March 31, 1937. Full 
details may be obtained free for postage. 
PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, Ill., offers a prize of $15,000 for the 
best book or manuscript dealing with the humani- 
ties; the social, physical, or biological sciences; or 
any branch of the Christian religion. Contest 
closes September 1, 1939. See January WRITER. 

The Chattanooga Writers’ Club, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., offers prizes amounting to $30 for original 
nature poems. Contest closes November 1, 1936. 
Address: Mrs. J. H. Guenther, Chairman, 121 Ring- 
side Road. See June WRITER. 

The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill., offers prizes totaling $500 for one-act plays on 
the subject of liquor control and education regard- 
ing the use of beverage alcohol. Contest closes 
December 1, 1936. See September WRITER. 

Correct English Magazine, 549 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, IIl., offers a monthly prize of $10 
and two book prizes for best business letters. See 
September WRITER. 

Dog World Magazine, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
go, Ill., is offering ten cash prizes, amounting to 
$47, for original dog poems. Contest closes De- 
cember 31, 1936. See July WRITER. 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, 737 H. W. 
Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., is offering a 
first prize of $2,000 and a second prize of $1,000 
for children’s books. Contest closes December 
31, 1936. See September WRITER. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York 
City, offer a prize of $7,500 for the best novel sub- 
mitted to their competition closing February 1, 
1937. See May WRITER. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., is offering a prize of $2,500 for the 
most interesting work of fiction (novelette) sub- 
mitted to its contest closing January 1, 1937. See 
June WRITER. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award Com- 
mittee, Garden City, L. I., New York, have an- 
nounced a prize of $2,500 to be given for the best 
manuscript dealing with a political, economic, or 
social phase of contemporary American life or 
American foreign relations. Contest closes Janu- 
ary 6, 1937. See May WRITER. 

Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., offers a cash award of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript on a science subject 
submitted before July 1, 1937. See July WRITER. 

















GRUB BOULEVARD 
Continued from page 303 

self to get as well acquainted with the maga- 
zines he wants to write for as the editors them- 
selves. Without any notion of imitating the 
writers they buy from, he must acquire an in- 
stinctive knowledge of what they want and, 
even more important, what they don’t want. 
That kind of knowledge will act as an invalu- 
able unconscious check on his selection of ma- 
terial. Close contact with editors and agents 
and other writers will help a lot toward that 
part of his professional education. Editors 
these days are trying far more earnestly than 
in the good old days to keep in systematic touch 
with all their potential sources of material. 

One thing Henry can pretty nearly always 
be sure of : Good love-stories and good adven- 
ture stories are the backbone staples of the lit- 
erary market and will sell year in and year 
out regardless of trends. It’s over in the field 
of special plot-twists and individual back- 
grounds that he’ll likely get into trouble. Edi- 
tors tell me that, after the success of “Grand 
Hotel,” they were fairly swamped with one- 
setting-slice-of-life stories that beginning au- 
thors had ground out in a hurry under the 
stimulus of imitation—and, of course, very few 
of them were usable just because of the me- 
chanical imitativeness. That kind of thing 
can work hardships on even the established 
professional. I know of one veteran play- 
wright who wept tears all over his agent’s desk 
the other day because his pet new idea couldn’t 
be done except in terms of the “Grand Hotel” 
formula, which makes it impossible for him to 
touch it for the next three years. Current 
events are treacherous, too. Subjects like the 
bank-holiday and the bonus-march were good 
timely hooks to hang stories on, no doubt, but 
an editor who wants such a contemporary story 
will usually order it from some first-rater in a 
hurry so he can get it printed as soon as pos- 
sible after the event. And then, naturally, 
when the beginner comes along with his pro- 
hibition repeal story, he’s already forestalled 
and the editor is in need of something else 
again. 

Only close contact with other members of 
the literary fraternity will keep the beginner 
from a lot of waste motion if he tries to figure 
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out what to do too closely. One of the reasons 
for that is the fact that magazines work so 
far ahead of publication dates. I might, for 
instance, tell Henry that, say, stories with en- 
tirely foreign characters in foreign setting are 
temporarily out of editorial favor. Where- 
upon Henry, who wants to write a story of 
that type, tells me there were three or four 
such stories in the latest crop of big-circulation 
magazines. My answer is that, since the edi- 
tors plan the March issue in October of the 
year before, those very stories he’s talking 
about are the reason for the editors wanting 
something different for the September issue 
that they’re planning in March. Still, if he 
can’t be happy without writing that foreign 
yarn, I suppose he’d better do it. At the 
worst it will be good practice and I have yet 
to see an editorial taboo of that sort which 
will stand up against an outstandingly good 
job. I assume, as usual, that Henry will oc- 
casionally do an outstandingly good job—and 
in this case, the better he likes what he’s doing, 
the better the job’s chances are of being good. 


After all, the best thing for Henry and most 
other writers who aren’t close to the first flight 
of “big names,” as we call the top-notchers, 
is to avoid trying to be too coony. There are 
a million ways in which he can outsmart him- 
self in any misguided efforts to dope things out 
to too fine a point. 

Why, I don’t suppose he’ll be able to see for 
a long while why that first story sold and why 
so many of its prospective successors won't. 
Perhaps I could give him a lot of good reasons, 
but eventually I’d have to fall back on horse- 
luck as the fundamental cause. Luck’s writs 
run in the literary world just as much as in 
the theatre or Wall Street. Things are al- 
ways happening like the happy chance that made 
Mary Johnston, the author of “To Have And 
To Hold,” get the encouragement of publica- 
tion just when it was indispensable to her fu- 
ture. She told me not long ago that, when 
she was quite young, she wrote a few short 
stories and sent them to magazines which re- 
jected them—and she burned them one by one 
as they came back, figuring that rejection meant 
they were hopeless. Then she wrote her first 
novel, “Prisoners of Hope,” and sent it to 
Houghton, Mifflin, fully intending, if it was re- 
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jected there, to burn it, too, and stop wasting 
her time at scribbling. It was only the great 
good luck of getting “Prisoners of Hope” ac- 
cepted on this first submission that kept her in 
the writing-game—and that was the short end 
of a twenty-to-one bet, no matter what the 
merit of the work. 

Personally, I’d like to see Henry do a lot 
of work at this stage of his career for what 
are known as the “pulps,” the small, popular 
magazines that are printed on news-print paper. 
His first sale was to one of the large-circulation 
periodicals, of course, but that’s nothing for 
a beginner to bank on, and there seems to be 
something about turning out yarns for the 
pulps that gives a young writer an excellent 
grip on the fundamentals of story-telling. 
Fannie Hurst, for instance, served a long ap- 
prenticeship under the extremely capable edi- 
tor of a pulp-magazine before she struck the 
highly paid field with a few stories and then 
went on to glory in a big way. The pulps by 
no means pay so well as their big brothers, 
but their steady demand for stories that move, 
regardless of the last spit and polish, is the 
best kind of journeyman training. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are numbers of authors who 
make a very good living out of nothing else. 


(To be continued ) 


* * * * 


MERCURY 
Continued from page 311 


am repeating an editorial platitude, I suggest 
that they study a few back issues of the maga- 
zine. The unknown names will more than hold 
their own. 

Finally, I would like to touch on a much- 
disputed point in connection with the Mercury's 
editorial policy, i.e., our attitude on current 
affairs, particularly in the political and eco- 
nomic fields. If I can credit the hundreds of 
letters and press comments which pour into 
this office, there would seem to be widespread 
disagreement on the question of what the 
Mercury stands for. In explanation, perhaps 
I can best quote from the Editorial appearing 
in our October issue: 

" . The Communists denounce us as 

Fascists ; the Fascists condemn us as Rad- 

icals; the New Dealers . . dub us de- 

generate and un-American; while the Re- 


actionaries call us apostles of increased 
income taxes, high wages, and even Free 
Love. .. . Well, it has probably been 
ever thus. Anyone who refuses to sup- 
port a particular political party, to join a 
certain group of believers—in brief, to 
paste upon himself a definite label—is al- 
ways looked upon with suspicion. If, 
further, such a person is interested in 
no other pursuit than the discovery of the 
truth, and if he is engaged at all times 
upon the business of bringing that truth 
to public attention, he will gain an almost 
universal disrepute. For the truth is em- 
barrassing. And, not infrequently, it is 
intensely irritating. 

The Mercury is edited and published for 
the sole purpose of furnishing a voice for 
the intelligent minority. This magazine 
has no interest in, or regard for, any po- 
litical party, labor union, business group, 
literary clique, religious sect, advertiser, 
or public official. The Mercury 
recognizes no enemies save fraud, hypoc- 
risy, bigotry, dishonesty, and stupidity. It 
claims no friends save those who share its 
views concerning the ultimate value of 
truth.” 


I believe this is a valid reply to both critics 
and friends. It indicates that we are privy to 
the traditional practice of a certain type of 
citizen who, after reading an article which 
does not agree with his immovable views, con- 
demns the offending journal with all the devil- 
labels at his command. It re-emphasizes the 
thoughts expressed at the beginning of this 
piece, concerning our editorial requirements, 
and should act as a guide to prospective con- 
tributors. In other words, the Mercury has no 
axes to grind, except those which require 
sharpening in the interests of accuracy and 
honesty, as they appear on the American scene. 


To those authors who are interested only in 
special pleading, in propaganda, or in wishful- 
thinking, the Mercury does not yield a re- 
ceptive ear. But to those numerous writers of 
the Republic who have something timely to 
say, and know how to put their opinions into 
succinct, truthful words, the Mercury consti- 
tutes the broadest market in the magazine field 
today. 
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THE 
DUICH UNCLE 


Flelp You to Publish 


Day by day now we are spending less time with out-of-door activities. 
Darkness comes earlier. We have long winter nights before us. It is 
the time of year that writers look forward to. There is no better time than 
now to try this writing business in earnest. Would it not be well, before 
you settle down to hard work, to receive the opinion of a professional 
critic? It may be that this outside point of view is the very thing you 
need to help you publish. 


The Dutch Uncle will give a complete analysis of your manuscript. 
He will point out in detail each technical fault, if any are in evidence. 
He will tell you the merits of your work; he will give his frank opinion 
as to your talents as a writer. In all instances he will be candid, speak- 
ing straight from the shoulder in the manner of a true Dutch Uncle. He 
will not flatter, neither will he under-rate your ability. He will encourage 
you along the lines which he believes best suited to you as an individual. 
He will make your problems his own, and discuss them in an informal 
way. If your stories are not selling, he will give his opinion as to why 
they are not. He will offer selling suggestions on stories which he be- 
lieves are marketable or can be made so by revision. 


The Dutch Uncle, in addition to the criticism of your work, will 
be glad to answer questions of a literary nature. He will discuss anything 
that will be of help to you as a writer. His experience as an editor and 
as a literary adviser are at your disposal. 


Short stories and articles: Minimum Charge $3.00 (up to three thou- 
sand words). One dollar per thousand for each additional thousand words 
up to eight thousand. Special rates on longer stories, novelettes, novels, 
and plays for stage, screen or radio. 
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BOOK. Mniscripts WANTED 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel | ), 
Verse, Business, Religion, ~— fiedi- 
cine, Science, World War, essions, 
History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 
niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words 
and up); Short Stories and Verse (book- 
size collections). Friendly reading free, 
and prompt decision. New writers par- 
ticularly welcome. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & 
COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
gg Joseph Buffington, Gelett Burgess, 

rs. Albert Sidney Burleson, General 
Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, 
Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John 
A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral 
Thomas P. Magruder, Hon. George T. 
Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, Edna Davis 
Romig, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln 
Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini and How- 
ard Thurston. 

Submit your own itten book MS.—prose or 
poetry—to a House friendly editors, able artists, 


Ig rinters, and BOOK SALES CHAN- 
ELS. rite first, if you prefer, about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
DEPARTMENT W. DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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COMMONSENSE 
GRAMMAR 


y 
JANET RANKIN AIKEN 


(Columbia University) 


The average grammar is as dull as 
ditch water, and probably that is the 
reason why most people never really 
learned how plain English is put to- 
gether. Now here is a grammar to 
read and to enjoy. The author has 
threshed out the sense from the non- 
sense, and in this book whoever is 
mystified, whoever wants to brush 
up a little, will find a grammar which 
is lively, useful, and witty. 


$2.00 
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ANONYMOUS (Grub Boulevard) is one of 
the foremost literary agents in this country. The 
present article is a sequel to “So You Want To 
Write,” which appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post. . . . GORDON CARROLL (Writing 
For the Mercury) is a former New York jour- 
nalist, now managing editor of The American 
Mercury. As a critic, the aristocracy of his 
thought, together with the rich pugency of his 
style, place him definitely in the Mencken tradi- 
tion. . . . ALAN DEVOE (Typewriters and 
Incomes) is one of the few living American au- 
thors who finds it possible, and agreeable, to sup- 
port himself by writing essays for the higher grade 
periodicals. A resident of Phudd Hill, New York, 
he lives in the house formerly occupied by the 
popular English essayist and critic, John Cowper 
Powys. He is a member of the editorial board of 
THE WRITER. . . FORD MADOX FORD 
(A Note On the Lawrence Technique) is the dis- 
tinguished English author, now living in Paris. 

JOHN GALLISHAW (Basic Principles 
of Fiction) is a member of the editorial board 
of THE WRITER, and for many years a success- 
ful teacher of narrative technique. This is the 
second in a series of ten articles which he will 
contribute to the magazine. . GEOFFREY 
MARKS (The Art Of Writing Plays) is an Eng- 
lishman now living in America. He is the au- 
thor of a number of plays, including “Division” 
(done in collaboration) which was produced two 
seasons ago in London. He has served on the 
staff of Musical News (London), and is at pres- 
ent the editor-in-chief of Claude Kendall, Inc., 
New York publishers. His article is to appear in 
“Fiction Craftsmanship,” a forthcoming book by 
Trentwell Mason White. - EDWARD 
WEEKS (Reading For Pay) is editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, a member of the edi- 
torial board of THE WRITER, and author of 
a recent book, “This Trade Of Writing.” He is 
also associate editor of The Atlantic Monthly 
magazine. - » TRENTWELL MASON 
WHITE (The Design Of the Love Story) is edi- 
tor of the Pitman Publishing Corporation, asso- 
ciate editor of West, president of The Curry School. 
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